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“THe one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness 1s the Idea of 
Hamanity—the noble endeavour to throw down all the barners erected between men by prejudice and one-sided 
ng aside the distinctions of Rebzion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole Human race 


















as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development of our spintual nature.”—HumBotpt’s Cosmos. 
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ary | the head-quarters of the Prince’s popularity, the | minent place in American politics is another and 

Prws af the Eb) rrk. great naval port. He is making decided advances | darker form of the popular question. Free in its 
: | in familiarizing the French people to his gradual | citizen ue the American Republic is cursed 

Rin teed assumption of royal styles in his demeanour and | with the character of a despot in its collective slave- 
Tas Peoples of Europe, it is fancied, having got | modes of speech; and at Cherbourg he distinctly | holding capacity. We see the Times treating the 
over their fit of active energy, and grown tired of suggested to the people, that, if they wish for ar 3 recent passage of the Fugitive Slave Bill as indi- 
revolution, systematic attempts are made in various | works as Napoleon instituted, they must give to | cating a crisis in the great question. The bill is 
— to dispose of them after the old fashion. | him the same power and the same permanency as | intended to facilitate the recapture of slaves who 
re is just this difference between the present | the Emperor possessed. If they will stand by him, | have fled from their own states, and it is very arbi- 
day and times past, that, whereas it was necessary | he promises them order, prosperity, and improve- | trary in its character. We see the announce- 
to keep royal combinations for territorial aggran- | ments ; and if we were to guess at his comparative | ment that a municipal law at Norfolk, permitting 
dizement secret, lest they should be found out by | chance of success, we should rate it rather high. | Negroes to make their own bargains, is to be re- 
royal competitors, they are now kept secret under a| But, in all these negotiations and manceuverings, | scinded; the negroes having grown so “ insolent,” 
fear lest the People should intervene and insist | it is quite clear that each competing party is | that a free white man finds some difficulty in ob- 
upon having some voice in the matter. Formerly | agitating entirely for itself, and with very small | taining a labourer for hire! The Times says that 
Lords, royal or noble, disposed of Peoples at plea- | reference to the wishes or welfare of the People. | there is a general movement among the slaves 
sure, openly and by force: they now endeavour to | The Legitimists wish to establish their idol on the | which instigates these reactionary measures ; bit 
carry on their trade by a kind of circumvention. | pinnacle of power, and themselves round about in | we descry no proof that the slaves are departing 
This makes it as difficult to understand the pro- the sunshine of its favour; the Orleanists are | from their surprising and incredible patience, al- 
ceedings of the royal and diplomatic persons, while | planning to take some advantage; M. Louis Napo- | though these rigorous measures are multiplied. 
engaged in their peculiar trade, as it would be to | leon and the half-adventurous crew that aid his | Disgust at the new bill has made Mr. M‘Kennan 
get at a programme of burglars or ring-droppers. | manceuvres are trying to establish him and them- | resign his seat in the Cabinet, and some of the 
Something, for example, is going on about | selves. Each party appeals in turn to the old pre- | Southern states begin to talk loudly of “ nullifica- 
France; but France does not know what. Even | judices, present jealousies, and prospective or local | tion.” ‘The Republicans do not seem to be quite 
we in England, who are only lookers-on, are not | interests; but the People—the actual desire of the | sware of the view entertained in Europe of their 
allowed to see the game. If we might hazard a | majority of the nation, or of any large active section | conduct in evading and procrastinating the settle- 
guess, we should Say that the President and some of the People considered apart from class—that is | ment of the slave question. They seem to think 
of his immediate adherents, who rule over the wholly set aside except in the way of resistance to | that all objections are answered when they say that 
Army and the appointment of Prefects, are engaged | be overcome—or wae The struggles of the Peo- | rigour is needed to keep down servile war with all 
against a combination of the old Bourbon branch | ple, therefore—the immense sacrifices which any its social horrors, and that the Negro belongs to 
and the Orleans branch with many of the friends people must make in revolutions, the risks run, the | an inferior race. In England we do not hold the 
of “order”; the said friends of order looking | combats, the forbearance in the heat of victory,— ethnological argument to be of much account; 
back regretfully to a more legitimate style of bu- | all these things go for nothing. ‘There is no party | since we might hesitate even to drive beasts of bur- 
reaucracy than that which has displaced the old | among those now active that has a sufficiently close | den if they came so near humanity as to talk and 
habitués in Paris to make room for parvenus. | alliance with the People to act with any devotion in | expostulate. But that which strikes us most in 
The didactic M. de Salvandy,—a sort of Lord | the popular interest. Any party which may exist | this evasion of the great question, is the want of 
Brougham en beau, — has excited attention by | that does seem to feel a sympathy with the nation, foresight, of bleh or even courage, to grapple 

the galvanic rapidity of his movements between | has neglected the necessary work of obtaining | With an inevitable difficulty. 

the Count de Chambord and the Urleans family | strength, by organization and by extended in-| In Ireland we see the attempt at Romanist re- 
. Claremont and Richmond. ‘The ostensible inci- | fluence. The People is defrauded & the treachery | action in the synod at Thurles; but nothing au- 
a the drama are harmless enoygh: the | of its pretended allies,—time-servers of the hour; thentic has yet been proclaimed as to the proceeding 8 
es r ogg Saint Louis generously ‘orders a | by the inefficiency or laches of its friends. conducted in secret. It seems, from certain overt 
77 or the good of Louis Philippe; the widow | The activity of M. de Persigny in the North has | acts, to be clear that the Romanist dignitaries are 
of Louis Philippe sends to thank the Count for his | excited more attention as it becomes more ap- | to pay implicit obedience to Rome, and are to re- 


considerateness ; the Count reciprocates compli- | parent. It is understood that he, the representa- | pudiate the colleges; the object being to impede 














ments; which now become of so important a cha- 
2 peta de Salvandy thinks it necessary to 
ere e the family of Louis Philippe with the 
iy ess of Orleans in his response, and it is un- 
he he has obtained some kind of “ con- 
of re Le rom the family of the late King in favour 
with gitimist Pretender ; but, of course, it is 
out prejudice to Louis Philippe’s heir, the 
eg Paris. Meanwhile Prince Louis Napo- 
is illing several birds with one stone at Cher- 
dieplay - e is 1Bratifying the French nation by a 
andnads naval power in the presence of English 
ating hi Ors, at the same time that he is concili- 
Sellen old associates at Gore House —certain noble 
making eon, the courtesy of his welcome. He is 
sival & th € progress in cutting out a presumed 
e Presidency, the Prince de Joinville, in 

[Town Epition.] 


tive of France, is busied in negotiations, in which 


} also Russia and Austria take part, to reéstablish 


the full dominion of Prussia over Neufchatel, and 
so to override local parties and popular feeling in 


the use of those colleges, and practically to destroy 
them as schools for young Ireland. It is very 
| doubtful, however, whether the assembled prelates 
/and dignitaries of the Romish Church have any 


that Swiss province of the Prussian dominion. It | such power; and if they fail, the flourishing of the 
is tnderstood that he has made great progress, | colleges, in spite of their teeth, will be a damaging 
though it is as yet uncertain whether France will | exposure of their feebleness. 


be able to overcome her own traditions so far as to 
aid in this disgraceful supplement to the treaties of 
1815. A story, however, so degrading to France 
needs confirmation, 

Denmark and Prussia are still fighting for the 
possession of the Schleswig-Holsteiners ; the treaty 
of peace in Berlin, just concluded, being apparently 


as ineffective to prevent the war as the overtures of 


the Peace Congress. 
The question which is assuming the most pro- 


The crimes of our own country, numerous as the 
| record is this week—the disasters to our shipping 
on the American and African coasts; the Cape of 

Good Hope has been sorely visited this season— 

shrink to nothing im comparison with the frightful 
| disaster at Cracow, which is ascribed as a crime to 
its Russian governor. There is too much veri- 
similitude in the account which represents the 
Russians as planning to destroy the monuments of 
| Polish greatness. 
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LOUIS NAPOLEON AT CHERBOURG. 

The French President did not arrive at Cherbourg 
till Thursday evening, which was a great disappoint- 
ment to the inhabitants, who had been at considerable 
pains in preparing a festive reception for, him. 
four long melancholy hours a vast crowd of spectators 
in holiday apparel, waited impatiently for a sight of 
the Hero of Strasbourg, and, after all, he came not 
till most of them had dispersed to their various 
homes. On his approach he was received with a sa- 
lute of artillery from the heights of twenty-one guns. 
This in the dark had a brillant effect, the flashes of 
light lending the illusion of a night attack to the ani- 
mated scene. After the salute from the artillery it 
was taken up by the battery on the right. 


respect, but with no enthusiasm. 


The Pre- | 


For . 





strangers. The Mayor of Cherbourg, who presided 
at the dinner, in proposing the health of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, made some appropriate allu- 
sions to the efforts by which Napoleon sought to 
make Cherbourg the maritime bulwark of France. 
The President returned thanks in the following 
words :— 

“ Gentlemen,—The more I see of France, the more I 
see that much is expected of Government. There is not 
a single department through which I pass, not even a 
town or a village, that the mayors, the councils-general, 
and even the representatives, do not demand something. 
In one place it is new modes of communication, such as 
canals, railroads, &c.; in others, the completion of works 


| already begun; and, in short, everywhere measures 


’ hs 7 a wor | which may remedy the sufferings of agriculture, and 
sident was received with every demonstration of | give life to industry and to commerce. 


No doubt, had he | 
arrived earlier the reception would have been much | these wishes. 


“Nothing is more natural than the manifestation of 
Believe me, that they are not directed to 


more imposing to the public and gratifying to him- | an inattentive ear. But, in my turn, I must tell you 
self; but the populace having waited several hours in | that these results can only be accomplished by your 


anxious expectation, even French patience and polite- 
ness were tired out. The streets were partially il- 
luminated, the Admiralty-house brilliantly so, as also 
was the square. 


The proceedings of Friday commenced with the | 


reception of all the civil authorities of the department 
of the Manche, of the numerous officers of the fleet 
in the roads, of the military authorities of the depart- 
ment, and of the distinguished strangers who had 
come to Cherbourg to witness the interesting cere- 
mony of the naval review, and to do honour to the 
President of the Republic. From the vast number 
who attended this levee, it lasted from eight o'clock 
in the morning till half-past eleven. In order to 
save trouble to the English visitors the President 
specially fixed nine o’clock to receive such of them as 
wished to be presented. At that hour the Earl of 
Cardigan, in uniform; the Earl of Wilton, in his 
uniform as commodore of the Royal Yacht Squadron ; 
Admiral Sir Thomas Cochrane, K.C.B.; Admiral Sir 
Charles Napier, K.C.B.; and the owners of almost 
all the yachts at present in Cherbourg were in 
attendance as well as a considerable number of naval 
and military officers of rank (most of whom were in 
their full uniforms) attended. Mr. Turnbull, the 
British Consul at Avranches, who had come to Cher- 
bourg for the purpose of meeting the President, per- 
formed the y of pr ing our countrymen. 
Louis Napoleon expressed himself greatly gratitied 
at the visit of so many English yachts, and requested 
the Earl of Wilton to repeat his thanks to the owners 
of all of them, for having contributed in so striking 
a manner to the éelat of his visit to this part of 
France. The Prince remained for some minutes in 
conversation with the Earl of Cardigan, the Earl of 
Wilton, and Sir Charles Napier, and in parting in- 
vited them and several others to breakfast with him. 


The judges of the tribunals, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the council general of the department, and 
several other public bodies presented addresses, 
generally of a merely complimentary character, or 
advocating some local improvement. During the 
presentation, M. de Tocqueville, who is representa- 
tive for this department, made a complimentary 
speech to the President, congratulating him on his 
arrival in this part of the country, to which the 
Prince replied, addressing the Conseil-Général, of 
which M. de Tocqueville is president :— 

** Gentlemen, it is a great pieasure to me to receive 
the Conseil Général of the department of La Manche, 
and to find at its head, as interpreter of its sentiments, a 
man for whom I have long felt the greatest esteem and 
friendship. The wishes which you express, as you can- 
not doubt, interest me to a high degree, for the works of 
Cherbourg not only do honour to France, but also to him 
who conceived the gigantic project. I know also how 
advantageous to its commercial and political prosperity 
the railroad of which you speak would be, and I will give 
to its execution all the support that depends upon me; 
but it is also necessary that the representatives who sur- 
round me should second me with their efforts and in- 
fluence in the Legislative Assembly.” 

After the review, the Prince reviewed the National 
Guards and the troops quartered at Cherbourg ; but 
the number of men on the ground was so small as to 
render the review a most miserable spectacle. The 





Prinee mounted his horse shortly after one, and rode | 


out to the Place d’Armes, where he trotted slowly 
round the lines of soldiers, and distributed some 
crosses, Not a voice, not a cheer was raised, except- 
ing a few spasmodic cries of *‘ Vive la République !”’ 
a cry which, by a singular anomalous process of 
reasoning, is now held to be asymbol of sedition. A 
man in the crowd remarked to his neighbour that the 
sun of Austerlitz did not appear to shine upon the 
Prince; wheupon another replied, “C'est plutét le 
soleil de Strasbourg.”’ 

At three o’clock the grand banquet given by the 
municipal corporation of Cherbourg took place in the 
great Salle de Gabarets, in the arsenal. The hall was 
splendidly fitted up for the occasion with a profusion 
of military flags, arms, and trophies. The number 
of guests was not less than 600, including, besides 
the President and his suite, the admirals, captains, 
and first lieutenants of all the ships in the harbour, 
the civil, municipal, mi.itary, and naval authorities, 
and a considerable number of the most distinguished 


| 








giving me the means of accomplishing them, and these 
means consist altogether in your giving your assistance 
in fortifying the Government, and warding off the danger 
of futurity. (Loud cries of ‘It is true! it is true!’ 
and cheers.) 

‘‘ How does it happen that the Emperor, notwith- 
standing his wars, covered France with those imperish- 
able works which are to be found at every step, and 
nowhere more remarkable than here. It is because, in- 
dependently of his genius, he lived in an epoch when the 
nation, fatigued by revolutions, gave him the power ne- 
cessary to put down anarchy, to repress faction, and to 
cause the general interests of the country to triumph— 
abroad by his glorious acts, and at home by a vigorous 
impulsion. (App/ause.) 

** Tf, then, there be a town in France which ought to be 
Napoleonist and Conservative, it is Cherbourg —(‘ Hear, 
hear,’ coud applause, and cries of ‘ Vive Napoleon !’)— 
Napoleonist trom gratitude, and Conservative from a 
healthy appreciation of her veritable interests. (Cheers, 
and repeated cries of ‘ Vive Napoleon !’) What is, in fact, 
a port, created as yours has been, by such gigantic 
efforts, but a striking testimony of that French unity car- 
ried out throughout so many ages and so many revolu- 
tions—a unity which makes us a great nation? But a 
great nation, let us not forget, does not maintain itself at 
the height of its destinies excepting when the institu- 
tions themselves are in accordance with the exigencies 
of its political situation and of its material interests. ( Ap- 
plause.) 

“Tne inhabitants of Normandy know how to appre- 
ciate such truths asthese. They have given me proofs 
of this, and it is with pride that I propose to-day a toast, 
* To the Health of the Town of Cherbourg.’ (Enthusiastic 
applause. )" 


The President then proposed the following toast :— 

«In presence of that sea which we have dominated ; in 
preseice of that fleet which has so nobly carried the flag 
of France in the East, and which is ready to carry it with 
glory wherever the national glory may require its services 
—(repeated bravos) ;—in presence of these foreigners, to- 
day our guests, who may convince themselves to-day that if 
we wish for peace itis not because we are weak—( applause 
from all sides, and cries of ‘ Vive Napoleon !’ * Vive t’ Em- 
pereur !’)—but by that community of interests, and by 
those sentiments of mutual esteem which unite together 
the two most civilized nations—' To the Port of Cher- 
bourg.’ (Lokd and prolonged acclamations, with cries of 
‘ Vive Napoleon !’)” 

These were the only toasts given. Immediately 
after diinking the last one Louis Napoleon rose, and, 
his example having been followed by the rest of the 
company, the party immediately dispersed. 

In the evening Admiral Desloffres, the maritime 
prefect, gave a ball at the prefecture, which was 
attended by all the principal residents and visitors 
in Cherbourg, and of the latter by the English ladies 
who arrived in the yacht squadron. The President 
entered the ballroom shortly after nine o’clock, and 
remained for about two hours. He was accompanied 
by his cousin, the Princess Demidoff, and his usual 
suite. The English had a general invitation, and 
many attended, but, on account of the smallness of 
the suite of apartments, the form of dancing was only 
gone through. The rooms were so hot that Louis 
Napoleon directed one of his aide-de-camps to break 
with his sword some of the panes of giass in the 
upper parts of the windows to admit fresh air. ‘ He 
occasionally conversed with much frankness and 
familiarity with several English officers who acci- 
dentally came in contact with him during the 
evening. At midnight the President retired, and 
the ball broke up. 

Saturday was devoted to a marine spectacle and 
entertainments. At nine o'clock there was a regatta. 
The first race run was open to all gigs, and several of 
the gigs belonging to the English Yacht Squadron 
were entered and ran for the prize, which, however, 
was won by the French boat Maguin, ‘The course 
was run twice round, which is about a mile anda 
half in length. The second race was for pinnaces, 
being boats belonging to the French fleet, and run 
also twice round the same course. This was, as well 
as the former, stoutly contested, and afforded much 
amusement to the immense crowds which had con- 
gregated on every spot in the towh, or on the fortifi- 
cations and esplanade, which afforded a good view of 
the sports, as well as to many hundred persons, in- 
cluding a large portion of the fair sex of Cherbourg 
and its vicinity, Almost all the towns on the coast 


within fifty miles of this place, ; i : 
Granville, and Havre de Geka phen D 

crowd the town, and it is calculated not an 
thirty thousand — were to be fo than 


occasion. The President and staff firet nom ti 


to the arsenal, a royal salute fro Frontal 
.of which welcomed his arrival, “Ivey aa 


ment of this magnificent establish ill j 
plete and in its infancy, was inapanied” The nee 
was received at the dockyard by the pan. 
prefect, who accompanied him all Over the wa 
There was then a procession of boats which pee 
rowed out towards the flag-ship, and on neari — 
guard-ship, Beucephale, the first salute pe 
from afloat, commenced by this vessel. Thi — 
the signal for a deafening roar of artille < 
yards of each ship of war had been instante 4 
manned, but not higher than the top-sail oe 
The yachts that had yards also manned rn 4 
and the others manned their rigging, The on 
rapid firing was made by the line-of-battle ships, 
every gun was fired on both sides, to the number of 
101 each, and with the most excellent time, Th 
flag-ship Friedland, in particular, fired with euch 
regularity and celerity, that her massive sides 
peared in one sheet of livid flame. The valle 
also that had guns fired salutes of twenty-one 
guns, and, amid the thunder of the cannon and the 
roaring cheers of the crews, caught up from shi 
to ship, and running for many miles, from the break 
water to the town bridges, and from the eastern 
side to the dockyard shores, the President boarded 
the Friedland. As the President ascended the 
ladder, and was received by Admiral Deschénes, the 
whole fleet joined in three loud cheers (for ‘they 
have taken the fashion from us). I have heard 
(says one of the reporters) that they cried “ Vive 
Napoléon!’’ and “ Vive le Président!” and “ Vive 
l’Empereur!”’ in some instances, but I was too far 





off to vouch for the fact, and several officers stated the 
general cry of the fleet was ‘ Vive la République!” 


| After staying here for three-quarters of an hour, the 


| 


Prince proceeded to the breakwater, a mighty and 
stupendous work (exceeding in length the break. 
water of Plymouth), with a battery of heavy guns 
in the centre. From the breakwater the Prince 
visited each line-of-battle ship in succession, each 
ship cheering as he arrived and quitted. he Presi- 
dent must have minutely inspected every one of the 
fleet, for he did not quit the last vessel—the Minerve, 
54-gun frigate—until near seven o'clock, Whilst on 
board of the frigate three targets were placed out to 
seaward, and sixty rounds of shot were fired from 
her sides at them, but only one of the targets was de- 
stroyed. On leaving the frigate the President came 
in through the yachts, and paid a visit to the noble 
Commodore of the Royal Yacht Squadron, the Earl 
of Wilton, on board of his splendid schooner, the 
Xarifa, and then went on board the Enchantress, to 
pay a visit to the Karl of Cardigan. On his leaving 
their vessels, both Lord Wilton and Lord Cardigan 
manned yards, and fired royal salutes; and, as the 
Prince then passed through the lines, every yacht’s 
crew on the yards, in the rigging, and on the decks 
gave him three hearty English cheers. The Prince 
was evidently much gratified by this burst of good 
feeling, tor the barge was frequently stopped, and 
was rowed very slowly until the last yacht was 
passed, when, nearing the guard-ship, again he was 
saluted with rounds of cheers ence more in imitation 
of the English “ Hip, hip, hurrah!” The procession 
vow returned to the dockyard, when the lightning 
flashes of nearly 2000 pieces of ordnance crashed 
forth with a tremendous roar ; 50,000 voices on the 
yards and decks afloat, and on the wharves and 
piers, swelled the gladdening din; and in a moment, 
the ships and yachts having been stripped of their 
flaunting colours, reposed in silence. In the evening 
a ball was given by the inhabitants of Cherbourg to 
the visitors generally in the arsenal, the building 
having been hand-omely fitted and tastefully deco- 
rated for the occasion, Late in the evening the 
of Wilton announced to the squadron that it was 
the intention of his lordship to weigh at eight o’elock 
the next morning for England; but, by daylight 
many had anticipated the time of start, and at the 
hour appointed most of the yachts had their anchors 
up. ‘he Government steamer Lightning, however, 
with Sir Thomas Cochrane, K.C.B., and the Fire 
Queen steamer, with Captain Chads and the college 
officers, remained to witness some evolutions. _ 
Throughout the whole of Sunday the President 
was on board the flect. On every one of the ships 
visited the President decorated several of the officers 
with the cross of the Legion of Honour. Anet 
other diversions a sham fight took place, in which 
the ships of the fleet took part. ‘The effect of finns 
5000 cannon in a quarter of an hour was very et 
mendous, as far as the sense of hearing is conce the 
but it afforded little gratification to the sight, as 
whole fleet and every surrounding object were ” 
veloped in a cloud of smoke during the whole oN 
tion as impenetrable as a London fog. —, 
general engagement the boats of all the ships 
armed, and advanced in battle array to attack’ 
Descartes steamer. The sight was a highly interesting 





one, and afforded great amusement to the spectstom™ 
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i t operations occupied the whole day 
dundee. hich wea the hour fixed for the 
inner given by the President of the Republic 
as irals and captains of the fleet, and to which 
if the public authorities and the suite of the Prince 
were also invited. The dinner was not of a public 
,and there were no speeches. 
Louis Napoleon left Cherbourg on Monday, on his 
way to Paris. At St. Lo and other towns he was 
received with much enthusiasm. 





THE ROYAL FAMILY AT BALMORAL. 

oral Castle is well situated for seclusion. It 
sinen of time and labour to approach it. Theinn 
at Inver is the nearest domicile in which a stranger 
ean find shelter, and this hostel is two full miles fur- 
ther up the river than Balmoral. These two miles, 
however, give no idea of the distance to be traversed 
between the two places, because the inn being on 
the opposite side of the Dee, when you have gone 
the length indicated, you are only opposite, not at, 
the castle, You must continue your journey until 
you reach a bridge—a rather ricketty suspension— 
which will be found at Crathie, a mile farther on; 
that crossed, you have then, of course, to retrace 
ur steps snother full mile, so that the real distance 
Cicween the royal residence, and that of any tourist 
or stranger is somewhat more than four miles, The 
walk, however, for those who think eight or nine 
miles good exercise (and every one who penetrates 
into the Highlands should be of that opinion) will 
be found extremely pleasant and picturesque—the 
seenery combining softness with a rugged grace, 
something like what lady Mary Wortley Montague 
styled as “ beauty reposing in the lap of terror.” 
The only objection to this sylvan walk being, that 
after you have gone as near Balmoral Castle as you can, 
without entering the private enclosures, which no one 
should think of doing, you may neither hear nor see 
aught of royalty. And, moreover, no one in that 
vieinity seeks to watch or follow her Majesty’s 
movements. She goes out and in quite at ease; 
when met in any of her drives the peasantry doff hat 
or bonnet, obtain a satisfactory acknowledgment of 
their courtesy—for the Queen and Prince seem both 
to be very particular on this point—and the parties 
on without stop or stare. It is understood that 
fer Majesty wishes privacy, and the loyalty of the 

people leads them instinctively to meet her wishes. 

Last week was wholly spent by the Court in the 
enjoyment of quiet. Long walks within the precincts 
of the castle, and somewhat more extended drives in 
the neighbourhood, with an occasional bout at deer- 
stalking by Prince Albert-a sport in which he is 
gradually becoming « proficient—occupied much of 
the time, and, no doubt, contributed to the health 
and pleasure of the Royal Family. Abergeldie, 
where the Duchess of Kent has fixed her summer 
residence, is only two miles distant from Balmoral, 
and also on the margin of the river, so that commu- 
nication is kept up several times a day between the two 
families, 

It is to be regretted that a stranger on Fnday 
eaused some annoyance to her Majesty by persisting 
in following her in one of her walks, and latterly 
threw a letter at her. The contents of the letter have 
not transpired, nor the name of the delinquent, and 
it is not likely there will be any investigation regard- 
af the matter, the fellow having been quietly bundled 

1 a. two policemen, and afterwards set at 
On Friday her Majesty and a party ascended 
to the top of Bennaboard, from whence a com- 
manding and diversified prospect is obtained. For- 
tunately the day was fine, and the view was 
held an ample recompense for the toil of the 
ascent. The Earl of Carlisle arrived at the Castle 
on Wednesday week. ‘The Very Reverend Prin- 
cipal Lee, of Edinburgh, as senior dean of the 
Chapel Royal, preached before her Majesty on 
Sun ay morning, in the parish church at Craithie, 
and dined with the royal family in the evening. On 
Sunday afternoon the Queen, Prince Albert, and the 
er ya took a walk in the neighbourhood of 

On Monday her Majesty rode out in the morning, 
accompanied by the Prince of Wales and the Princess 

yal. In the afternoon the Queen drove out in an 
he carriage, while Prince Albert went out shooting. 
P e dinner party included the Duchess of Kent, the 
oe of Leiningen, Prince Ernest of Leiningen, and 
the lords and ladies in waiting. 

THE ATTACK UPON HAYNAU. 
Ti € rumour, so industriously circulated by the 

‘mes and other Austrian journals, that Messrs. 
arclay and Perkins had instituted a most rigid in- 
Vestigation into the roceedings connected with the 

: ent received by Marshal Haynau, with a 
‘on to the punishment of those who had taken an | 
& Wve part in it, turns out to be without foundation. | 
—. Tumour was that they had suspended the | 

wal of the hands on their establishment, which is | 
= y — So far, indeed, are they from taking | 
“ en step, that they ordered the signature of 

ynau" in the visitors’ book to be obliterated, 








which has been done, to the great satisfaction, it is 
said, of the whole staff in the employment of Messrs. 
Barclay and Perkins. 


As the account we gave of the transaction, which 
was taken from the Daily News, was said to be some- 
what ne ee we now give a more accurate 
narrative of the whole affair, from the Observer :— 


‘The marshal, it seems, was accompanied by his 
nephew and an interpreter, and they presented them- 
selves about half-past twelve o’clock on Wednesday at 
the brewery. The interpreter having handed in a letter 
of introduction from Baron Rothschild to the chief 
clerk, the party were at once shown into the chief 
office, where it is customary for visitors to write their 
names in the visitors’ book. The marshal having 
written ‘Haynau’ in rather a bold style, he was con- 
signed to one of the servants to conduct him over the 
brewery. The moment he quitted a commotion was visible 
in the office, and ere many minutes had elapsed several 
of the clerks and collectors were seen to leave the brewery 
hastily, andin a short space of time the carters, draymen, 
and others from the opposite premises of the establishment, 
with a host of labourers from the neighbouring Borough 
Market, congregated outside the gates of the brewery. 
Some of them were armed with long carters’ whips, and 
others had long cane brooms. The general had been shown 
over most of the departments, and had arrived at the 
stables, when the series of assaults commenced. He was 
about entering the lower stalls when a heavy truss of 
straw was thrown out from the loft above; it fell upon 
his head, and knocked him to the ground with much 
force. Having regained his legs, missiles of the most 
offensive character were thrown into his face, and as it 
was evident that a furious storm was brewing against the 
party, their hasty retreat was suggested. With as much 
expedition as possible, the marshal, with his nephew and 
interpreter, bolted across the yard, and on reaching the 
street they were met with the most fearful yells and exe- 
crations from the mob who had collected outside the en- 
trance gates. Indeed it is scarcely possible, we are as- 
sured, to convey an accurate idea of the horrible noise 
that burst forth from the populace when tbe affrighted 
general appeared. He was allowed to reach about the 
middle of the street, when some of the carters, who were 
in waiting with their heavy whips, cried out, ‘ Oh, this is 
the fellow that flogged the women, is it?’ and instantly 
commenced lashing him with all their might. The mar- 
shal then quickened his speed, but the mob, which had 
considerably increased by the arrival of a number of coal- 
heavers from Bankside, crowded around him, and all that 
could get near him were kicking and shoving him, and 
crying, ‘ He’s a murderer; give it him. 
Austrian butcher. Shove him into the river.” With 
some difficulty he contrived to reach the corner of Bank- 
side, when he was knocked down, and an attempt was 
made by the more excited of the populace to drag him away 
—it is thought, for the purpose of throwing him into the 
Thames. His nephew and interpreter, however, managed 
to keep hold of him, and again got him upon his legs. He 
then made another effort to get away between his attend- 
ants. The mob, however, followed him up, and lashed, 
pelted, and hooted him in the most furious style. He was 
flogged with the whips, struck over the back with the 
brooms, beaten with the coal-heavers’ ‘ fan-tail’ hats, 
while an unremitting shower of filth was levelled at him. 
Several gentlemen who witnessed the attack, made an 
attempt to protect the marshal, who seemed to be fast 
sinking from exhaustion and ill-usage, while his inter- 
preter implored the mob not to kill him. Two young 
men in the service of Mr, Winter, the ironmonger in 
Bankside, met the men, and endeavoured to restrain 
them. ‘He is a murderer,’ was the reply. ‘ We won't 
have him here, the Austrian butcher; we'll teach him to 
flog women.’ Another rush was made at him; his hat 
was thrown high into the air, amid loud derisive shouts, 
and his clothes nearly torn off his back. His moustache 
and beurd were pulled in the most violent manner, and one 
man, who had in his hand a large bladed knive, caught 
hold of the marshal’s beard, and made a strong effort to 


cut it off. By this time the party had reached the George | 


public-house in Bankside, near Southwark-bridge, kept 
by Mr. Benfeild, and, in the contusion, the general suc- 
ceeded in getting from the mob, and running into the 
George. The nephew and interpreter remained at the 


door as long as it was practicable; they, however, were | 


soon compelled to seek shelter inside, the mob beating 
them and rushing upstairs. Mr. Benfeild at the time 
was attending at the bar, and his wife was upstairs with 
her child. In an instant the lower part of the house was 
filled by the mob, whose conduct now became furious, 
whilst hundreds collected in front. Loud were the 
cries, ‘Out with the butcher!’ ‘Drag the murderer 
out!’ ‘Down with the wretch!’ Several rooms were 


entered, but the marshal could not be found, and it | 


was supposed he had been concealed. The mob then 
became impatient, and would listen to nothing else than 
his production. Several men scaled the front of the 
house, and got into the front room windows. The ne- 
phew and interpreter were found on the landing, but the 
object of their fury was nowhere to be seen. In a few 
moments a loud yell proceeded from the back part of the 
premises. Some coalheavers had discovered the marshal 
crouched in a dust-bin attached to the house. By the 
hair of his head they dragged him out, shouting, ‘ We 
have got the Austrian woman-flogger !’ This announce- 


ment was received with almost frantic cheers by the | 


mob outside the house, and the marshal was about being 
dragged along the passage into the streets, when his 
cries attracted the sympathy of some strangers, who, 
with the aid of his nephew and interpreter, succeeded in 
etting him from the grasp of his assailants, and in 
ocking him up in one ot the bedrooms, while others 
stood sentry at the door, and prevented it being forced, 
Mr. Benfeild, the landlord, endeavoured to appease the 


mob. They replied, however, that if the wretch was not 
given up they would pull the house down. Most fortu- 


nately Mr. Benfeild, at the first rush into his house, and 
fearing that it would really be demolished, sent for a 
policeman, who arrived just at the moment the threats 
were being made; and it being dangerous for him to 
act alone, he ran to the police-station for further aid. 
A strong body of the force soon arrived, and their ap- 
—- at once quelled the fury of the populace. The 
nspector, on entering the house, found the general 
seated on the edge of a bed in a pitiable condition. 
He was much exhausted, and in his own language 
complained severely of the pain he endured from 
the injuries inflicted upon him. Having partaken 
of some slight refreshment, the inspector assured him, 
through the interpreter, that he might consider himself 
perfectly safe under his care, as he had a body of officers 
down below to protect him. it was some time, however, 
ere he could be induced to believe that he was free from 
further violence. His torn garments eS tem- 
porarily repaired by the interpreter, and Mr. Benfeild 
having lent hima hat, he ventured to make for the 
Thames police galley that was lying at the foot of the 





Down with the | 


stairs fronting the George. Getting safe into the boat, 

| it was rowed to Waterloo-bridge. A cab was then pro- 

cured, and the exhausted marshal was conveyed to 

Morley’s Hotel, Charing-cross. It should be mentioned, 

| however, that, when he took his departure from Bank- 

| side, he was greeted with yells, and his hat was thrown 
into the river after him, 

“* During the remainder of that day the general was 
| confined to his bed at his hotel. On Friday he was still 
| suffering from the injuries he had sustained. He was 
visited by several of the Austrian nobles and others resi- 
dent in London; and, in order to avoid the recurrence of 

a similar display of feeling, arrangements were made for 
| his quitting England, and in the course of Friday night, 
we are informed, he took his leave. 
| ‘ The excitement the affair has created in the vicinity 
| of Bankside and the market is very considerable. Daily 
| has the George been visited by crowds of excited 
| Hungarians; the dust-hole and bed-room being objects 
of much attraction to the curious. Cheers are repeat- 
edly given by the visitors for the draymen and coal- 
heavers. 
| ‘ Mr. Benfeild called at Morley’s Hotel on Friday, and 
| sent in his card to the general, who, however, declined 
| seeing him.” 


| The Brussels papers of the 8th inst. announce the 
arrival at Verviers of General Haynau, on his way 
from London to Cassel.— Times. 














PUBLIC MEETING. 

A public meeting was held in Farringdon-hall, 
| Snow-hill, on Tuesday evening, for the purpose, as 
| announced in the placards, of taking into considera- - 
| tion ** the noble conduct of the workmen employed 
| at Barclay and Perkins’s brewery, in having given 
| expression to the feeling of detestation felt towards 
| the assassin and woman-flogger, Haynau, by all true 
| Englishmen.” The room was crowded. Mr. J. 
| Pettie, having been called to the chair, he stated the 
| object for which they were met, and called upon Mr. 

D. W. Ruffy, who moved the following resolution :— 


| _“ That all the peoples of the earth are brethren; that 
| the infliction of tyranny and cruelty upon any country 
is an outrage to all nations; that Italians and Hun- 
garians command the sympathy, and their Austrian 
oppressors the hatred, of the people of the United King- 
dem; that foremost among the Austrian tyrants in Italy, 
and chief among the Austrian savages of Hungary, 
stands Marshal Haynau, the military murderer, execu- 
| tioner, and woman-flogger (groans); that the aforesaid 
Marshal Haynau is the enemy of the human race, out- 
| lawed by the voice of the people and amenable to popular 
justice; and that, therefore, the humiliating punishment 
| inflicted upon that miscreant on the oceasion of his visit 
| to Barclay and Perkins’s brewery was honourable and 
| praiseworthy to the administrators thereof; and this 
| meeting declares the brewery workmen and the high- 
spirited men and women who assisted in chastising the 
| Austrian assassin deserve well of their country, and are 
| entitled to the thanks of the friends of freedom and 
justice throughout the world.” 


The mover of the resolution said he was glad that 
Haynau had not been killed outright, that he still 
| lived to be pointed at as atyrant anda coward by 
| every man who had a heart in his bosom. Had he 
| been a brave man he would never have ran away as 
jhe did. They had been told that Messrs. Barclay 
| and Perkins were about to institute an enquiry into 
| the affair :— 

** He would not believe it. They knew too well what 
the result of such a step would be. They had no desire 
| to bring themselves to the brink of ruin for a monster 
| like Haynau; they knew they depended on the working 
| classes for their opulence and luxury, and if they at- 

tempted to discharge any of their men, other breweries 
| were ready to take the men, and the meeting would 
| pledge itself to support those brewers, whoever they 
might be, that tookthe men. Against such a monster as 
| Haynau the people of the earth would rise, to hunt him 
| through the world if he were to be found; there was only 
= that was fitting for him, namely, the depths of 
eli, 
The meeting was afterwards addressed by Mr. Julian 
Harney, Citizen Engels, Mr. Brown, and Mr. Osborne. 
| After three groans for Haynau, and three groans for 
The Times and Morning Chronicle, three cheers for 
Kossuth and Hungary, three cheers for the glorious 
French Republicans, three cheers for the German, 
| Italian, and Polish patriots, and an equal number 
— with great enthusiasm, for Barclay 
| -erkins’s workmen, the meeting separated. 
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CRIMES AND OUTRAGES IN AMERICA. 

The American papers received by the last mail 
contain accounts of an unusual number of crimes and 
outrages in Philadelphia. It appears that the city of 
Brotherly Love is divided into several independent 
municipal districts, and that the police uf any one of 
the boroughs dare not act in any district but their 
own. ‘The villains who are guilty of flagrant crimes, 
therefore, go from one district into another, laugh at 
the police, and set them at defiance. A few nights 
before the mail left Boston, four men set upon a 
jeweller, Mr. Charles Burd, stabbed him to the heart, 
and robbed him of a box of jewellery, his watch, and 
money; and all this in a crowded street, as eraly as 
eight o’clock in the evening. Several citizens saw 
the affair, but thought it was merely an affray of 
ruffianly gangs, and that if they interfered they might 


be shot or stabbed. Less than forty-eight hours | ing that they expressed their readiness to submit to | 


before this fatal deed, a youth named Armitage was | any peace which is based on the rights endangered 


shot dead by assassins near the same place; anda 


few nights before that again, Mr. Stousholtz was | penhagen. 


| 


| 


advanced to Jagel (near Schleswig), and Brecken- 
dorf; this is, as yet, the only result of the fight. 

We perceive that Rendsburg was honoured last | 
week hy a visit from three members belonging to the | 
committee of the Society for the Abolition of War. | 
These three gentlemen, Messrs. Joseph Sturge, Elihu | 
Burritt, and Frederick Wheeler, were induced by the 
representations of Dr. Bodenstedt, at the recent con- 
gress at Frankfort, to proceed there on their own 
responsibility, in order to prevent a further effusion 
of blood and to promote an amicable adjustment of | 
the difference, by persuading the Staathalterschaft, | 
and subsequently the Danish Government, to refer | 
the question at issue to the decision of arbitrators. 


chaft, who listened to their views with attention, but | 
were unable to give them any satisfactory reply, see- | 


by the conquering desires of the Danish mob at Co- 
With this reply the friends of peace were | 


shot dead by a gang of ruffians, to whom he had | compelled to depart, after having been hospitably | 


given no provocation. Within the same brief period | entertained by the Government. 


there were six attempts at assassination against 
police officers and others, chiefly in the lower dis- 
tricts of Philadelphia, where scarcely a night passes 
without attempts at incendiarism being made, many 
of which are destructively successful. Several gangs 
of outlaws pollute these districts with their presence, 
and commit all kinds of outrages with impunity. 
Nay, such is the power of their evil combinations, 
that in numerous instances constables are afraid to 
act, and witnesses are intimidated from giving testi- 
mony. Such are the alarming effects of timidity in 
carrying out the law, and also of an inefficient 
police, 

At White Oak, Virginia, a fortnight ago, William 
Brown killed Mr, John Fagot, and then destroyed 
himself. At Hancock, Indiana, a rich farmer named 
Kennedy, shot his daughter in mistake for his wife, 
whom he said he intended to kill. Mrs. Secors, of 
Fishkill, New York, killed her servant girl with a 
razor on Sunday fortnight, and then cut her own 
throat during a fit of mental derangement. 


DENMARK AND SCHLESWIG HOLSTEIN. 

Excepting some insignificant conflicts between the 
outposts of the two hostile parties, on the 28th, 30th, 
and 3lst ultimo, nothing very serious has occurred 
in the Duchies. The two armies still occupy their 
former position, save that the right wing of the 
Danes has made a retrograde movement, viz., their 
brigade, which was stationed near Kochendorf, be- 
tween Fleckehye and Eckernfoerde, has recrossed 
the river Schlei, and retired to Missunde and Bro- 
dersbye. In short, a truce de facto exists, which 
will, however impatient the armies may be, most 
likely last for a lengthened period ; in fact, the heavy 
rains have rendered every renewal of military opera- 
tions of importance quite impossible. To the north 





| gone to Copenhagen, on the same mission, but we’ THE CONFLA 
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————— 


of Friedrichstadt, between that town and Stoling- | 


hausen, the marshes are flooded, so that the whole of 
the territory north-west of Rendsburg may be con- 
sidered impassable for any important military pur- 
purpose, 
are also under water. 


On the 31st ultimo eight Russian men-of-war and 
a Danish frigate took their position before the har- 
bour of Kiel; but on the 3rd instant that squadron 
was reduced to four men-of-war and one brig. Is 


that already the beginning of carrying out the com- | of the world teaches, to use the expression of a states 


bined threat of Russia and England, which was 
lateiy spoken of in diplomatic circles at Berlin? viz., 
that a joint note, signed by the Russian and English 
Ministers, had reached the Berlin Cabinet on the 
4th instant, requiring the armed intervention of 
Prussia in Holstein, for the purpose of restoring 
peace. Should Prussia decline this duty, the united 
fleets of the two powers are to bombard Kiel. 

The Frankfort Diet has nominated a commission 
to take in hand the affairs of Schleswig- Holstein, 
Persons who think they are well informed as to the 
intentions of the Diet, state that this committee will 


name a commissioner to proceed to Rendsburg to | which are to be settled the mutual relations of the 


endeavour to effect a reconciliation. But it is stated 
at the same time that the commissioner will not be 
well received in Holstein. This proceeding is 
throughout calculated to prove a source of embar- 
rassment to Prussia. Seventeen or eighteen go- 
vernments of the union have ratified the Danish 
treaty at Berlin, 

The Cologne Gazette has a telegraphic despatch, 
dated Altona, Sept. 9, stating that on a previous day 
an action had taken place along the whole line of the 
outposts. The fighting was more especially lively 


along the left wing of the Schleswig-Holstein army. | 


This,consisting of the 9th and 11th infantry battalions, 
and the first division of cavalry, was at first forced to 
fail back upon Siiderstapel ; after which, reinforce- 
ments having arrived, the Danes were thrown into 
disorder by them and pressed back to the Treene. 
Fifty-eight prisoners were brought into Rendsburg, 
while nine wagons of the wounded of the first ca- 
yalry division arrived at Heide, 


The centre of the Schleswig-Holstein army has 


The flat meadows around Friedrichstadt | 


{ 


| such sentimen's in the commonwealth by public con- 
| ferences, and at the same time to point out the way 


They have since | 


have not heard the result of their visit. 


BARON HUMBOLDT AND THE PEACE 
CONGRESS. | 

The following letter was sent to the Peace Con- | 
gress, by Baron Humboldt, during its late meeting 
at Frankfort :— 
‘“f0 THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE PEACE | 

CONGRESS. | 

‘‘T regret so much the more that my personal position | 
and advanced age, which warns me tocomplete what | 
work I have commenced, should hinder me from assisting | 
at a meeting having so noble an aim in view, as it would | 
have afforded me the gratification of coming into close 
contact with so many men distinguished for talent and 
humanity. I have already verbally expressed this regret, 
a few weeks ago, when I had the pleasure to see Messrs 
Henry Richard and Elihu Burritt, and Visschers, and 
to converse with them on the probable influence which 
your society may hope to exercise, 

“*The general peace which our Continent has now so 
long enjoyed, and the praiseworthy efforts of many go- 
vernments to avert the oft-threatening dangers of a ge- 
neral European war, prove that the iaeas which so pro- | 
minently occupy your minds are in accordance with the | 
sentiments called forth and diffused by the increased cul- | 
ture of humanity. It is a useful enterprize to inspire 


through which wise and sincere Governments may, by 
fostering the progressive and legitimate development and 
perfectibility of free institutions, weaken the long-accu- 
mulated elements of animosity. 


‘How much mildness of manners and an improved 
order in the organization of states have confined within 
narrower limits the wild outbursts of physical violence, 
may be seen by comparaing the first middle ages with 
modern times. The whole history of the past shows 
that, under the protection of a superior Power, a long. 
nourished yearning after a noble aim in the life of nations 
will at length find its consummation. Has not the dis- 
graceful legislation, conniving at, yea, encouraging the 
infamous system of slavery and the traffic in human 
beings, at least on our Continent, and in the independent 
states of former Spanish America, yielded to the united 
efforts of the better part of mankind ? 

‘* We must not, then, relinquish the hope that a path 
will open by which all hostile divisions and contracting 
jealousies will gradually disappear. The whole history 


man long departed, ‘that the idea of humanity becomes 
inthe course of centuries ever more visible, in a more 
enlarged acceptation, and proclaims its animating power.’ 

“Inspired with these hopes and wishes, honoured men, 
I beg to commend myself to your kind remembrance, 
&e., **ALEXANDER Von Humpo pr, 
“Potsdam, August 20.” 





PRUSSIA AND AUSTRIA. 
Intelligence has reached Berlin from Vienna, that 
the Austrian Cabinet has rejected the Prussian pro- 
posal of a free conference of all the governments, in 


German states. Prince Schwarzenberg is greatly in- 


| tain, scarcely master of his temper, 
They were very kindly received by the Staathalters- 


Count Munster has left Berlin fo 
on — mission, ahs Petersburg, 
he Prussian police are very actiy i 
dangerous political ersons, ous followi nding ont 
will shew :—Towards the end of last month Hee 
Lindenau, the Police-director at Trevyes pti be 
by another agent, proceeded to the summer redddonn 
of a veteran of the late grand army of Napoleon, 
smilingly receiving them, said “T guess the i 
of your visit, gentlemen. You are anxious tof 
yourselves of M. Ledru Rollin.” “Such indeed is th 
object of our official visit to you, having been informed 
of that gentleman being in yourhouse.” The old cap. 
tol 
his barber having met at his revidence a tani 
with whom he spoke French, and evincing gr ‘ 
curiosity to know who he was, he (the Captain) 
wishing to mystify him, told him, in confidence re 
the stranger was no other person than M. Leia 
Rollin, We can easily guess the channel thro h 
which the Prussian police became acquainted wah 
this state secret. 


GRATION AT CRACOW AND THE 
AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT, 

In the Leader of July 27th we stated that a dread. 
ful fire had broken out on the 18th at Cracow. Since 
then we have been furnished with some details of 
the catastrophe, and also with the probable causes 
of it. It appears that the fire broke out at one 
o'clock p.m. in Krupnicza-street, situated in a north. 
western suburb of Cracow, and, the wind being in 
the west, the lower mills and upwards of ten houses 
situated in the direction of the wind were burnt 
down, At half-past one the house of Mr. Wysocki, 
situated at the corner of Glemboka-street and of the 
Plantations,* at a distance of 2000 paces from the 
seat of the first outbreak (and in asouthern direction 
from it), at once burst into flames, Ata quarter to 
two flames were seen issuing from the Polytechnic 
Institution, situated in Golembia. street, as well as 
from the palace of the Archbishop in Francis-street, 
and Wielopolski’s Palace, to the imminent danger of 
the University, the Jagellonian Library, and the 
newly-established Museum; but, owing to the great 
courage and zeal of the students of the University and 
of the high school, headed by their professors, those 
latter three noble edifices were saved, though at once 
on fire at four different points. At two o'clock all 
the houses of Szeroka-street, with the Dominican 
Church, and Grodzka-street were in flames; as also 
were several houses in an eastern direction between 
the plantations and the bridge, communicating with 
the suburb of Kazimierz. The fire at the Polytech- 
nic Institution communicated itself to the buildings 
containing the printing-: fice and the lithographical 
establishment ot the university, as well as the church 
of the United Greeks, At a quarter past two the 
Franciscan Church, with all its extensive buildings, 
took fire, The Dominican Library and the Convent 
were at the same moment a prey to the devouring 
element. At a quarter to three the butchers’ stalls, 
situated behind the Dominican Church and Convent, 
caught fire; so likewise did tive streets, viz., Bratska- 
street, Grodzka-street, Vistula-street, Stolarska- 
street, and Golembia-street. At three o'clock every 
house in the last-mentioned street was the prey of 
the flames. The library of the University in St 
Ann’s-street was saved, but all the other houses in 
the same street were reduced to ashes, At that 
moment the confusion and the lamentations of the 
people at the sight of the churches being consumed 
by the raging element were a soul-stirring spectacle, 
At the same hour st. Joseph’s-street, and in it the 
church of the same name, as well as the cloister of 
the nuns of St. Francis, were in flames. At five 
o'clock all the most costly shops in Grodzka-street 
were blazing. At seven o'clock the students of the 
University were most zealously endeavouring to 
poss the fire of the palace of the Archbishop. 
At eight o'clock in the evening all the houses and 
public edifices were burning without the slightest 
chance of being saved, presenting a perfect sea of 
flame. An unceasing and fearful cracking noise of 
the falling in of vaults of churches and other edie 
fices was heard during the whole ensuing night, 








| dignant that his last note has been regarded as a sign 
| ot the Austrian Government’s return to reason and a 
| conciliatory spirit, and intends, in his next letter, to 
give a signal proof that his cabinet is now as wise as 
|) italways was. He will insist upon referring the af- 
| fairs of Germany to a plenum, a project which cannot 
| be carried out, partly because all the princes con- 
| nected with the union, even Brunswick, have de- 
| clined, with Prussia, the Austrian invitation to Frank- 
fort; and partly because France and England have 
declared that they cannot acknowledge any political 
| body as the central organ of Germany in which 
| Prussia is not represented. The Duke of Brunswick, 
whose adherence to the union has hitherto been un- 
| certain, has sent in a definite declaration of his faith- 
fulness to the engagements of May 26, 
The Austrian Government has borrowed the small 
; sum of £700,000 sterling of certain bankers at Ham- 
burgh and in Berlin on the security of the national 
domains, 


The conflagration, which began on the 18th at mid- 
day, raged during three entire days; it was only on 
the morning of the 2lst that the fire was almost 
entirely subdued. Eleven streets, four churches, 
aud 227 houses, were reduced to ashes by the merci 
less element. The number of houseless families 
amounts to about 1500, 

Now, if we bear in mind the striking fact, that the 
fire broke out almost instantaneously with the first, 
at a distance of 2000 paces, and not in the direction 
of the wind (for in its direction not a single home 
was burnt), and that precisely in a quarter where a 
the monumental edifices and scientific establishments 
stood, we must naturally infer that the conflagre 
was the result of incendiarism, and that the insign® 
cant mills and wooden houses which were pa: de 
fire was the work of some criminal hand, merely 

dl 





* The plantations are a walk with four rows of trees occupy? 
the ground on which once stood the towered wall 
the old city, 
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thither the attention of the inhabitants, whilst | cost of £450. The gardens on the Green-park side will | obtained at No. 1, Old Palace-yard, Westminster, must 
draw t! e of an English mile (2000 paces), the | be similar in shape to the one which encroaches on St. | be filled up and signed by every person desirous of being 
Oy meee element was busy in destroying the | James’s-park, and each will have three gates, one at | registered, 8. If any person refuse to conform to these 
same dovosring. sotski, and, at lesser distances and | ©@ch end fronting the palace, one in the centre leading | regulations, or others which may be found necessary, his 
house of Mr. W ysots . mall other oAifinnes &e. The | from the Mall, and one at each end extending into the | name will be erased from the register. 
jntervals of time, ee ao tes te : co han | parks. The lower gate of the Green-park garden will The object of the register is explained in the followi: 
ques sag xcs, Ra Se ih acudan’ Ty a front Stafford-house, and bears upon the plan the ap-| “ Decisions of her Majesty's Commissioners,” to whic 

sufferers themselves swe § ” : Rey 


tetig yy vine: ental f | pearance of a private entrance, while the lower gate in | particular attention is desired :— 
neur in accusing the Strian authorities Of | St. James’s-park will be of large dimensions, and is the is : 

a, been the perpetrators, and ground their | one designed for the use of the publie. The Mall will be as oe ee 7 ts3 
accusation on the three tollowing facts :—I1st. That Mr. | lined on each side with trees, forming a sort of wide 61. With the vi ' fi air Bs f P . 
Wysotski’s property was doomed, he being a noto- | avenue, as the grand approach to Buckingham Palace ; _ ith t ae Me . Old Pelee erg vat. er 
r Polish patriot, and odious in the eyes of the | and the entrance to this avenue will be formed by the | 245 Deen opeser at No. ae . ee ace-yard, Westminster, 
ponte Government; and, moreover, because the marble arch, which will be erected at or beyond the | by the weeretesy of the Executive Committee for the Ex- 
Austrian Gov ar west, the flames of his house | termination of the gardens, at a distance of 300 yards | hibition of 1851, in which will be entered the names and 
wind being in seat : the fen ta hia anne uarter | ftom the front gate of the palace. The thoroughfare addresses of persons disposed to provide accommodation 
assisted to communicate t df gaorheats see i ow <* | down Constitution-hill will lead passengers past the front | for artisans from the country whilst visiting the Exhi- 
jn which the monumenta and scientine degre seb hg gate of the palace, down the avenue between the | bition next year. Copies of the registers of lodgings 
situated. 2ndly. That several churches, convents, | gardens, and out through the marble arch; anda similar | may be had on application. Other arrangements are 
and other public edifices (some of which were burnt | route will be open from the St. James’s-street Gate. | under consideration for guiding the working classes on 
down whilst others were only partly saved) were Beyond the marble arch will be four rows of trees, ex- their arrival by the trains tothe lodgings they may select. 
destined to be de stroyed, because the Austrian Go- | tending down the Mall, and these, though an ornament | The register contains a column in which the particulars, 
vernment is, and always was anxious to efface every | themselves, will certainly have the effect of screening the &e., of the ee each party proposes to afford 
vestige of the ancient grandeur and national glory of | view of the arch to be placed beyond them. Some es be wie . a. wgege = Oe eel me 
Poland ; and, 3rdly. That all the firemen and engines | entirely new pathways will be formed in St. James’s- pee ede po = phy ve pe whilst 

e so carefully concealed by the authorities, that | park, and the new head of the lake will be much nearer her M 5 ana lt y er f collecti 
bse ld not be found until the conflagration had | to Birdcage-walk, with which promenade it is not pro- | Ber Majesty § commissioners are Gesirous Of collec a 
they “a it ii «so that the first engine employed | P98ed to interfere. The gardens will be surrounded by a the fullest information likely to be serviceable to the 
reached its climax, s¢ é > irst engine employed | 








4 h ‘rupted : : 1] | dwarf stone wall, surmounted by iron railings, working classes, they do not propose to charge them- 
was one which arrived only at night from a sma " wv selves in any respect with the management, but simply 
town called Miechow, situated in the so-called king- | 


ey wea to afford information. 
dom of Poland, at a distance of thirty English miles THE EXHIBITION OF 1851, (Signed) M. Dicsy Wyatt, Secretary. 
from the Cracovian — é “ ~ it am ete of — | The preliminary proceedings connected with the 
ise,” add they, ‘‘ that those who, in 1846, armed | building of the industrial palace in Hyde-park, are} mayo oxy oe . 
S oneives with the assassin’s knife to slaughter making satisfactory ronal et Several pate Ba THE ENCUMBERED ESTATES COMMISSION. 
nearly 2000 families in Galicia,—who last year only | sheds for stores have already been erected, including | For the week ending on the 5th instant there were 
employed such butchers and womar-floggers as | a large one, 200 feet in length, to be used as work- | fourteen additional petitions for the sale of estates 
Haynau in Hungary, should, in 1850, avail themselves | sh..ps, and another, 60 feet in length, for the use of | filed in the Encumbered Court, making the total 
of the torch of the incendiary to destroy the national | clerks, draughtsmen, and others connected with the | PUMber of petitions 1197; and, before the Ist of 
monuments and relics of Poland (of whi h Cracow, | works, ; | November, they will probably amount to 1300. Im- 
as her ancient capital, is the preserving sanctuary), The first lot of iron bases and columns arrived on | Portant as the sales already effected have been, they 
rendering at the same time nearly 1500 families | the ground on Saturday. As specimens of casting | ®’© said to form but a small portion of the estates to 
homeless?” they are remarkably clear and beautiful, and they | be Submitted to the adjudication of the Commis- 
On the other hand, we have to quote a fact of a | have a light and particularly elegant appearance. Or | Sioners, On the resumption of the sittings next 
noble and generous nature. A Countess Pototska, | these columns not less than 3230 will be required for month, the really heavy business of the COMMISSIOS 
whose house was saved from destruction, sent for an | the building, and, as they are hollow, they are in- | Will commence, and many very extensive estates are 
architect to value it. He did so, and, having valued | tended to serve as witer pipes, to convey the water | t© be sold during the winter. Early in November 
the house at halfa million of Polish florins (£12,500), | from the roof of the building, Not less than thirty- | the very valuable estates of the Earl of Mounteashel, 
she at once gave this sum to the relief of the unhappy | four miles of iron gutter pipes will be required to | 1" the county of Antrim, will be placed in the market. 
victims. convey the water to the heads of the different | They consist of fee-simple and fee-farm estates, 
The misfortune which has befallen Cracow excites | columns. Of the 50,000 deals ordered for the floor- | tuate in the vicinity of Ballymena and other pros- 
the profoundest sympathy with those, especially, who | ing of the building, a large proportion has arrived, as | P°TOUS manufacturing towns, where the land gene- 
have seen that old town of the Piarts, and with those | weil as a considerable quantity of baulk timber. A rally is in a very good state of cultivation, and rents 
who can feel how deeply this additional wound must | large quantity of the castings have already arrived, | 8T¢ paid with punctuality, The Kells estate aie 
probe the Polish nation, who consider Cracow as the | and more are on their way to the metropolis from the | PTses 3556 Sresue Sarees the Braid estate, 24,976 
Mecca of their nationality, It is, however, much to | foundries of Messrs. Fox, Henderson, and Co., the | 8¢tes3 the Gh nwherry estate, 11,401 acres; and the 
be doubted whether adequate assistance for the relief | contractors. Several tons weight of glass have also Galgorm estate, 8700 acres. It is stated that these 
of the sufferers will be obtained, though numerous | arrived in London during the week. estates yield a clear renta] of about £11,000 per 
associations are being formed throughout Germany | A most important step has also been taken in the | #29uUm. In that part of the country well situated 
for that philanthropic purpose ; for Cracow is poor, | appointment of Colonel Reid and Mr. A. Redgrave | Pfoperty brings as high a rate of purchase as in many 
and will not, therefore, meet with the sympathy of | to communicate with the different railway companies, | P@ts °! Eng'and or Scotland. Persons acquainted 
the Rothschilds and other European Croesus, as did | on the subject of the fares and accommodation to be | with the matter calculate that between twenty-six 
rich Hamburgh eight years ago. provided for conveying the working classes to London. | and thirty years’ purchase will be obtained, and that 
We cannot refrain from acquainting our readers, | The railway companies have shown a most anxious | the produce of the sales of his Antrim estates will 
whilst speaking of unhappy Cracow, of another fire | wish to coéperate with the Commissioners in this | fully defray all the encumbrances affecting Lord 
respect, and several of them have already offered to | Mountcashel, leaving his large southern estates 





which broke out in unfortunate Poland on the same 
| 


day (18th of July), destrc ying another of her monu- | reduce their fares to a very considerable extent, and | entirely free from debt. The noble earl is the peti- 
ments. Not far distant from Cracow, but in the | to provide special trains on the occasion, No definite tioner in his own case, and he is considered to have 
so-called kingdom of Poland blessed with Muscovite | conclusion has yet been come to with any of the adopted a prudent and judicious course in making 
sway, the Castle of Pieskowa Skalla (the Dogs’ | companies ; but we have no doubt that most of the this arrangement to get rid of the encumbrances 
Rock) also became a prey to the flames. It was | companies will act with a wise liberality in the ad- | which have been accumulating | during successive 
founded in 1382 by one of the first Polish dukes. | justment of their fares for this great occasion. generations. The ( ork and Tipperary estates of 
Upon looking at this castle the idea would cross your |" Some very beautiful specimens of Honiton lace are Lord Mounteashel will still leave him one of the 
mind that it must have really been erected by a| in course of preparation for the Exhibition, and the | ™°St ¢Xtensive proprietors in Munster. 

supernatural power, so mysteriously did it—standing | local committees have stated that some fine specimens 
on an elevated rock—peep out from amongst other | of Devonshire marble are intended to be exhibited. 


It ought not to be forgotten that the 3lst of October THE CANTERBURY COLONY. 


high rocks covered with dark forests; and before its | 
brazen gates stood a rock having the form of Her- | is the last day on which applications for space canbe | The first four ships taking out colonists for Canter- 
cules’ club (much thicker at the top than at its | 


| received from intending exhibitors. ‘The space | bury—the Randolph, Sir ey Seymour, Charlotte 
base), looking like a formidable, petrified giant- | already demanded by the metropolitan districts is | Jane, and Crecy—arrived at Plymouth nearly to- 
sentinel, which could be seen from afar, as though | 27,771 s juare feet of floor or table, and 24,245 square gether, from London, in the course of Friday night, 
watching with a protecting eye the power and riches | feet of wall space. 10,000 square feet have been and several of the emigrants joined their ships there. 
of his masters. granted to Manchester, and we believe 80,000 to | Lord and Lady Wharncliffe, accompanied by their 


sinless | America, The total areca of the ground floor and | 80”, arrived on Friday, and Mr. Watts Russell also 


| seat ettoam ll thes i aa > ROR 8R : . -e y -»e his son’s embarkation. On Satur- 
+ ier salsa iia liana ile | galleries of the building will be 855,360 square feet. | Went down to see \ 
osgtoees AMEND PARK oy a es | Among other preparations for next summer we | day morning all went on board, many sccompanied 


| endevetand that fis. Betty, of Aatioe’s Heedl Aan | by their friends. The bishop designate of Lyttelton, 
Operatior s have already been commenced in St. | phitheatre, has taken premises and land in the neigh- | )t- Jackson, arrived by an carly train, Gly Thomas 

James’s-park by marking out the line of the in- et : a ee ae es ? Tancred had accompanied the ship on its voyage 

tended ) € 3 bourhood of Hyde-park, which he intends converting . . 

ended gardens, and the removal of the park railings into a Hippodrome. cn precisely the same scale ag | down the Channel, taking a berth on board the Sir 

in front of the barracks; it is probable, however, | 4), ee oan Aarne’ the Behihithe f inant | George Seymour. 

that the change will occupy some time. : , rp >| the one in Paris, during the Exhibition of 1851, in | ? ‘ , " 

will the ornamental 1 ig vhiel “ aa "ke “y 7 which he will introduce the tournays of the olden | Lord W —s - ae wer ag ge 

amental lake, which is rather deep a se ata ia cod : a pi. eg | Simeon, and Mr. Vaux stayed with their friends in 

that end, have to be filled up, but the preparation of times, on a scale of magnitude and splendour hitherto Y / 





it cued te unequalled. | the Charlotte Jane, among whom were Mr. Fitz- 
le ground for the gardens cannot be completed : mu , saci : .. | gerald and his bride, as long as the pilot remained on 
without great delay, Of course the park will be a Regulations under which a register of persons dis- 


: . ; board. Hearty cheers were given by their fellow 
good deal disfigured during the operations The | Pos 1 to provide accommodation for artisans, &c., from | — ae = ar : ome Sal 
following are the alter: ‘one to “iA sae in St the country, whilst visiting the Exhibition of 1851, will | crews as each ship got under way, as weil as from 


James's and the Green Sack. ti onto tates tn |e ned by the secretary of the executive committee of | other emigrant ships lying in the harbour. The 


publie gardens in front of Buckinche en tenon the Exhibition, under the direction of her Majesty’s com- | bishop visited every ship, and went round each deck 

Th sront of Huckingham J’alace :— missioners:—1. No fee will be charged for registration. | conversing with the emigrants of every rank and 

Uinaed ean, will be nearly square, and will be | 2. The names of persons of good character only will be | class, He himself returned on shore to start by the 

(the od at 7 to each other on each side of the Mall | received, and parties must be prepared to produce refer- | next of the two additional ships which will leave 
f approach to the palace), and the dimensions 


of each ( ences to character, if required, 3. Authorized persons 
ch, according to the plan submitted to Parliament, | to be admitted to inspect all registered houses. 4. Ac- 


wil , “$i ge : ; “em —n ger 
aot be rather more than 200 yards in length by 100 | commodation for married c uples and families, for single 
yarcs in breadth, That portion of each farthest from | men, and for single women, must be distinct. In no 


a = will have a semicircular projection, adding con- | case can single men and single women be lodged in the |. hese colonists carry with them not only the affec- 
onthe S, 3 its area, In order to make room forthe one | same house. & In case of lodgings for females, the | tions and domestic sympathies of many families, but 
mental lake wilt a ark side, about 200 yards of the orna- arrangements must be superintended by a Married | every feature of their country has been carefully Te- 
the bake wit c iave to be filled up, and a new head to woman. 6. The prices charged for accommodation to be | presented and transmitted in this ark of England’s 

ul be formed in front of the guard-house, at a | fixedup in every room, 7. A form of application to be | enterprise. The sports of England will be renewed 


| England in the course of this month, on board which 
will be Lord Mandeville, M.P., and his brother, 
Lord Frederick Montagu. 
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in following the descendants of English partridges 
and pheasants in New . The colonists have 
even subscribed to take out c full of linnets, 
robins, thrushes, and all the small birds, which, even 
at some ex to farming profits, must still repay 
their thefts by grateful reminiscences of the central 
country of universal England. 





THE NOVA MOTIVE SYSTEM OF RAILWAY 
PROPU 


To the numerous objects exhibited at the Royal Poly- 
technic Institution for the instruction of the scientific 
student, as wellas those for amusing and edifying the gene- 
ral public, there has been added a model of an entire new 
system for railway propulsion, which, according to the 
description of the inventor, has overcome all the objec- 
tions to the old atmospheric system, possesses greater 
a and facilities than the locomotive, and at much 
ess cost, 

The model train, which is on a scale of about one-fifth 
of the full size, is composed of six carriages in length, 
closely attached to each other. Under the axles of the 
carriages there is attached a metallic elastic flexible tube 
or air-tight cylinder, having aslit in the under side along 
its whole length, with a sclf-acting valve about two feet 
from each end. This tube or cylinder is called the 
traction pipe. 

Along the line of railway, in the centre between the 
rails, there are placed hollow pistons, with self-acting 
valves, and connected by hollow stems at their centre 
with a pipe laid along the whole extent of the line, which 
is in communication with the steam-engine pump of the 
institution, which produces a vacuum. The traction- 
pipe under the carriages being brought in connection 
with the vacuum while passing over the pistons, the air 
in the tube rushes to the vacuum, is exhausted by the 
stationary steam power, and by these simple but most 
effective and economical means, the train is propelled at 
a velocity corresponding to the size of the tube and 
vacuum maintained in the pipe. 

The engine-driver in charge of the Nova Motive train 
will enjoy quite a sinecure in comparison with the pre- 
sent engine-drivers. He will occupy the first carriage of 
the train, have no water, fire, steam, or fuel to attend 
to, and be secured from the inclemency of the weather. 
By shifting his levers he will have a thorough control 
over the train to stop, slacken speed, or back it, as may 
be required, and in descending inclines can use the tube 
as an exhausting pump to strengthen the vacuum, and 
the power thus saved to be used as a reserve for ascend- 
ing steep gradients, without any more expenditure than 
if the train had been travelling all the line on a level. 
And, what is of more importance, the whole propelling 
a can be applied to stop the train without using any 

reaks on the wheels, which is now found along with the 
ponderous locomotive, to be one of the most powerful 
means for the destruction of the permanent way. 

In the present state of the railway world the great 
question for solution is, how they can be worked 
“cheaper?”’’ ‘* Lower your wages,” ‘reduce your 
salaries,” “run lighter trains,” “ look after your locomo- 
tive expenditure,” is the cry at all the railway incetings ; 
and on this head we have been informed that the Nova 
Motive system offers great cdnsolation. 
spectus for the formation of a company to carry out this 


In a deaft pro- | 





system, now before us, it is stated that, ‘* the cost of | 


haulage will be reduced to half its present amount on the 
present lines.” And, “ in respect to new railroads con- 
structed in accordance with the Nova Motive system, the 
deep cuttings, embankment:, and tunnels, now required 
for the locomotive will be avoided, and a lighter, perma- 
nent way adopted, by which a saving of several thousand 
pounds per mile will he effected ’’—*‘ as well as to increase 
the comfort and safety of the railway travelling public.” 





WRECK OF AN EMIGRANT SHIP. 
A shocking shipwreck was* reported at Lloyd’s on 
Tuesday, the total loss of the ship Bridgetown, belonging 


to Liverpool, having on board 390 passengers, emigrants | 


for America, whose escape, considering the fearful cir- 
cumstances of the wreck, was most miraculous. The 
ship, which was nearly 1000 tons burden, sailed from 
Liverpool on the 4th of Juty. She was bound to Quebec, 
and accomplished the passage across the Atlantic by the 
8rd of August. The succeeding night witnessed the 
destruction of theship. They had sighted the Banks of 
Newfoundland, and were bearing to the southward, with 
light breezes and foggy weather, when about midnight 
she went upon a rock at Clam Cove, between Cape Bal- 
lard and Cape Race. The violent force with which she 
struck instantly aroused the emigrants, who rushed upon 
deck in a state of great excitement, and the scene 
that ensued, when it was found that she was fast filling 
and must inevitably go down, was painful beyond de- 
scription. The first object sought by the master was to 
run the ship towards the coast, which, though not seen, 
was supposed to be close at hand, and then getting out 
the boats, he fortunately succeeded in persuading his 
‘living freight ”’ to follow his instructions. The female 
emigrants were placed in the boats, and these having 
been safely put ashore, the boats returned, and eventu- 








ally, after considerable exertion, the whole of the re- | 
mainder were saved excepting three children, who were 
lost in the confusion, and were supposed to have perished 


in the ship, which shortly foundered in five fathoms of 
water, and was a total loss. The poor emigrants lost 
everything they possessed; many reached the shore with 
nothing on their persons but their night-clothes. The dis- 
tress of the unhappy creatures wasvery great. There were 
several cabin passengers ; among them was an episcopal 
clergyman, who lost property to the amount of upwards of 
£1000. Amidst their misfortunes, a gang of desperate 
wreckers visited the spot, and carried off the little pro- 
perty that was cast up from the wreck and washed 
ashore; everything, in fact, they laid their hands upon, 


they decamped with. Captain Mills, the master, attri- 
butes the loss of the ship not only to the dense fog and 
darkness of the night, but in a great measure to the 
variableness and uncertainty of the currents, together 
with the force and strength with which they set in 
towards Cape Race. The vessel was but partially 
insured. 





A FRAUDULENT CLERK. 

A Mr. Frederick Oliver Rawlinson, confidential clerk 
in the employ of Messrs. Daunt and Co., merchants, 
Liverpool, who had absconded, taking with him a large 
sum of money, has been apprehended through an in- 
genious device of the head of the Manchester Detective 
Police (Mr. Beswick), at Birmingham. Rawlinson had 
been traced to Manchester, but there lost sightof. The 
case was consequently placed in Mr. Beswick’s hands, 
who, learning that the gentleman had paid his addresses 
to a lady in the neighbourhood, visited her with a view 
to making enquiries concerning Rawlinson’s present 
concealment. She refused for a long time to make 
any disclosure, but at length said he had gone to 
London, and had attempted to persuade her to accom- 
pany him. A watch was placed upon the house where 
the lady resides, and as a letter was delivered to her 
next morning, the police officer on watch (Inspector 
Neaves) having reason to believe it might be trom 
Rawlinson, directly it was placed in her hands de- 
manded to see it. It was yielded up, and was in the 
following words: — “ Birmingham, Friday Afternoon. 
My dear Margaret,—I arrived here this morning about 
ten o'clock quite hearty and well. I have been wish- 
ing all day you had been with me, as I was quite by 
myself and completely lost. Perhaps you will come 
by the quarter-past ten train to-morrow, and I shall meet 
you at the station on arrival here. Should, however, we 
miss each other, which is not at all likely, then take a 
cab, and tell the man to drive direct to the King Edward- 
parade, Birmingham (do not forget), and remain tli I 
come, as I have been stopping there since I have been 
here. Do not, dear Margaret, forget the caution I gave 
you upon leaving Manchester, not to tell anybody where 
you are going, or where I am at present. If you cannot 
come by the train in the morning, then you must not fail 
at night. In both cases I shall be at the station. I 
trust you will make this out though I write in a great 
hurry. Will you be good enough to post the enclosed, 
and oblige? Now, farewell, until I have the pleasure of 
seeing you safe.— Yours, ever faithfully and affectionately, 
FREDERICK. Miss ——, , Salford.” The result 
was that the unfortunate lover, when the train reached 
Birmingham, instead of clasping his ‘‘ dear Margaret” 
in his arms, was astounded to find himself in the hands 
of a police-officer, at whose eluow was Mr Daunt, one 
of his late employers. Money was found upon him to 
the amount of £212 8s., and other sums which he had 
recently spent and otherwise disposed of, to the amount 
of nearly £60 were recovered, making, it is expected, all 
he had taken. 





CRUEL TREATMENT OF A PAUPER LUNATIC, 

An inquest was held at the Elephant and Castle, St. 
Pancras-road, on Monday, on the body of Louisa Gray, 
aged 65, whose death, it was alleged, had been caused by 
the cruel treatment she had received whilst in a state of 
lunacy in St. Pancras Workhouse. The affair had created 
so much excitement in the neighbourhood that the pre- 
sent enquiry was deemed necessary. Upon notice being 
received by the coroner, a post-mortem examination of the 
body was ordered to be made. Mr. Erichsen, Professor 
of Surgery in the University College, stated that he had 
made a post-mortem examination of the deceased, who 
was a pauper lunatic in the workhouse, and who died on 
the dlst ultimo, He found the greater part of the back, 
legs, and arms, covered witn wounds. On the lower 
part of the back were very extensive wounds, caused by 
the deceased being confined for several months to her 
bed, He had made a very minute examination of the 
lungs and organs of the body, and found them perfectly 
healthy. The head was also in a healthy state. There 
was considerable sloughing from some of the back 
wounds, which caused great irritation ; he was of opinion 
that the bruises found upon the body were not the cause 
of the death, but that death had been caused by violent 
excitement of the nervous system. 

The daughter in-law of the deceased, Mrs. Brown, said 
that, during her visits to her mother, she had complained 
of having been repeatedly beaten by the nurse, and that 
when they removed her to a refractory ward the men had 
kicked her violently on the back and on other payts of 
her body. She also said that she had been several times 
struck by Ann Bryant, another pauper lunatic, with a 
thick stick, on her legs, arms, and body. 

It appeared from the evidence of Mr. Robinson, the 
surgeon to the workhouse, that there were only three 
nurses to twenty-five or thirty insane persons, and that 
when any of the patients became refractory, they had to 
obtain such assistance as they could. He had frequently 
urged upon the board of guardians some alteration in 
this respect. The jury returned the following special 
verdict : 

“ That the deceased died from exhaustion, produced from bed- 
wounds; but the jury cannot separate without expressing their 
opinion that the treatment of Louisa Gray has been most im- 
proper whilst in the insane ward; that she has been violently 
assaulted ty the nurse, and also by some of the insane patients; 
and the jury recommend the board of guardians to furnish more 
eflicient nurses, and a separate ward for the refractory portion 
of the insane patients; and they also recommend that water-beds 


|} should be provided for patients having bed-wounds,” 


The Coroner recommended that the nurse should be 
prosecuted for the assault before a police magistrate. 





MURDERS AND MURDEROUS ASSAULTS. 
Two powerful-looking fellows, named John and James 
Barrett, father and son, were brought up at Worship- 


street Police-office, on Saturday, charged with having 








| 





committed a most brutal and coward] 

wife and infant child of the younger ptlecee ae the 
plainant, Anne Barrett, a delicate-looking yo: < 
whose face and person exhibited traces of severe 
usage, stated that, in consequence of the violent 

and irregular habits of her husband, they had lived 
gether on very unhappy terms. After aion “Conti i 
course of ill-treatment he ultimately turned her ait 
child out of doors. They were reduced to such extr 
distress and privation that she went on Friday eh 
father’s house in the hope of inducing him to contribu: 
something towards their maintenance, Having me 
known the object of her visit, her father-in-law struck 
her a violent blow on the face, which felled her to th 
ground, her husband then rushed out of an inner Too 1 
and, after repeatedly kicking her and her child delibe. 
rately placed his feet upon her and commenced tramp. 
ling upon her body. ‘I'he prisoners affirmed that the 
woman had been the first offender, and that they had 
used no more force in turning her out than was neces. 
sary. They were each fined £5, or, in default of pay- 
ment, to be committed for two months to the House sf 
Correction. 


At Harrow petty sessions on Saturda jami 
Dorville, charged with the murder of his wie, hee 
ing her with a scythe, was committed to take his trial at 
the Central Criminal Court. On being asked what he 
had to say for himself, he said—* All I can say is this: 
I was the worse for liquor and my wife was quarreling 
with me, which caused me to strike her, not recollect 
dog the scythe in my hand. I had no interest in killing 

r.” 

Robert Hayes, George Stevens, and Harriett Stevens 
were committed to Newgate on Monday, for the man. 
slaughter of George Fox, a respectable tradesman in 
Westminster. Fox was going home on Tuesday evening 
week, when a little girl, a daughter of Stevens, happened 
to bowl her hoop against him, which he took. This led 
to a quarrel with Stevens, and while they were fighting, 
Mrs. Stevens rushed out of a beershop and struck Fox, 
He, in his defence, gave her a severe blow on the face 
which caused blood to flow. This rendered her furious, 
she instantly seized him by the hair of the head and 
dragged him across the road. Stevens, Hayes, and two 
other men then all began to abuse Fox, who fell down, 
While he was on the ground, Mrs. Stevens dashed his 
head several times against the ground, she also held his 
head while Hayes struck him under the ear. At last he 
became insensible, and was taken to St. George's Hos- 
pital, bleeding from the ears and mouth. He died on 
Friday morning from the injuries received. 

A small farmer and wool-comber, named Jonah 
Hamsworth, residing at Ovenden, in the West Riding, 
who had long been annoyed by the damage done to his 
f.nces and crops, ran after some lads whom he saw in his 
field, one night last week, and having overtaken a little 
boy, about seven years old, kicked him so severely that 
he died a few minutes after. ‘Tne man has been com- 
mitted to York Castle on a charge of manslaughter, 

The Reverend R. Atthill, curate of Trinity Church, 
Hull, was conversing with a friend, in the market-place, 
on Friday week, when a man, respectably dressed, came 
up, and, holding a pistol within two or three inches of 
Mr. Atthill’s head, pulled the triger. Fortunately, 
although the cap exploded, the pistol itself hung fire; 
upon which the feilow walked unconcernedly away, 
saying, ‘* It doesn’t signify, we shall meet again.” At 
first the reverend gentleman thought a rather extraor- 
dinary joke had been played upon him; but, recovering 
from his surprise, he followed the man, who was then 
taken into custody. Upon examination the pistol was 
found to be Joaded with ball and a proper charge of 
powder, and a powder-flask and another bullet were dis- 
covered upon his person. Had the pistol not provi- 
dentially been prevented from going off Mr. Atthill must 
have been killed on the spot, so close was the weapon 
held to his head. ‘The prisoner was taken immediately 
before the magistrates, who were sitting at the time of 
the occurrence, and by them he was committed to York 
for trial at the next assizes. His name is Kdward 
Kelass, and, from statements made before the court, 
he appears to be insane, and to be suffering under a 
religious monomania. He assigned no motive for the 
outrage. 

A coroner’s jury at Mallow, in the county of Cork, has 
returned a verdict of manslaughter against Captain 
Henry Kendal Bushe, of the 59th Kegiment, for having 
caused the death of a child named John Deuchy, between 
six and seven years of age, by striking it vtolently on the 
head with a whip. The offence committed by the child 
was his having struck a dog belonging to the captain 
with a little whip which he had in his hand, while walking 
out with a female servant. 

The inhabitants of New-alley, White-street, Borough, 
were alarmed on the morning of Wednesday week by 
the noise of quarrelling in the house of a man named 
Collins. Cries of murder having been heard, several 
women entered the room, when they found Mrs. Collins, 
who was within a month of her confinement, lying on the 
floor, with her husband stooping over her and tearing 
her dress. She was placed on the bed where she died 
within half an hour, Her husband admitted that he had 


| beaten her, saying, ‘J did not strike her to hurt her, 


but I have done it, and I must suffer for it. It appeared 
from the evidence of a daughter of Collins, that her 
mother had been drinking, that she had come home quite 
tipsy at half-past two in the morning. Collins has been 
committed to take his trial for manslaughter, at the next 
sessions of the Central Criminal Court. : 
Sarah Chesham, of Clavering, the alleged Lam 
was brought up at Newport Gaol on Tuesday before Mt. 
Birch Wolfe, one of the county magistrates, for re- 
examination, on the charge of having destroyed. her - 
band, Richard Chesham, by administering arsenic to - 
The proceedings lasted nearly five hours, and twelve of 
fourteen persons were examined. A mass of circul® 
stantial evidence was adduced as to procuring poison # 
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offered for the best words of a song for her to sing, and 
five dollars per ticket has been fixed as the price of 


The Leader. 


from ?’—and declined accepting his fare though offered 
in advance.” 


Sgpr. 14, 1850.] 





i administering it, and one witness, it is said, swore posi- 
he prisoner having confessed giving poison to 





tive ld of Lydia Taylor and her intention of destroying The Reverend J. W. Allies, vicar of Launton, in a | admission. 

mother. At the close of the proceedings the bench | work just published, announces his intention of re- ' 

oe ined on remanding the prisoner in order to pro- | signing his preferment, and submitting to the Roman The Bordeaux papers contain an cupeinn account of 
— Catholic Church. the fatal termination of Lieutenant Gale's balloon ascent, 


important evidence. 
eds of a male child was found with a cord tightly 
tied round the neck in the Thames on Sunday morning 
by a lighterman named Millege. The body was floating 


on horseback, from the Hippodrome of Vincennes, in 
| the neighbourhood of the city, on Sunday last. Lieu~ 
| tenant Gale had succeeded in reaching the ground with 
| his pony, when the people who came to assist him, mis- 


Mr. Gorham is expected to perform the ceremony of 
reading himself into the vicarage of Brampford Speke to- 
eee ; : — 0 will have to read the Articles of the Church, 
; it was quite naked, and a strong cord was | and to declare his full assent to, and belief in, them. y the peop 
tis Ialy fastened sek oe the neck and under the knees, | The reverend gentleman will also preach on the occasion. | understanding his directions, after the pony was released 
Rich were drawn up. Mr. Henry, a surgeon, said the | The Scottish Press asserts that Mr. Stuart Wortley | let go the ropes. The unfortunate aeronaut, hanging on 
*hild had lived some time; but whether it had died from | has intimated to his constituents in Bute that it is not | by his hands to a rope, was instantly caught up into the 
strangulation or any other means he could not positively | his intention to renew the measure for legalizing mar- | air with the balloon, which continued ascending for 14 
a riages with a deceased wife’s sister. wards of a mile. The next day a body was discovered 

A man named Nelson, M. Wilheim Hahn, a Hungarian, late of Coburg, who | the direction which the balloon ha taken, which was 
the cellar in Raymond-street, Liverpool, quarrelled with his | studied at Munich, and who was a pupil of Cornelius, has | identified as that of Lieutenant Gale. 
had wife on Friday evening while they were drinking to- | arrived in this country. Hahn lithographed all the mem- The Moniteur publishes a list of forty-four Councils- 
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a shoemaker, who lived in a 




















ces. gether. After fighting some time the woman went out | bers of Parliament at Vienna and at Kremsier. One of | General who have voted for the revision of the Constitu- 
ay and returned in about half an hour, when the quarrel | his best pictures is now in the Palace of Prince Coburg. | tion, which is just the majority. Only seven of the 
e of | was resumed. He had a large hammer in his hand with | This painting representing the battle of Waitsen, fought Councils have voted against revision. 
which he struck her a severe blow. She fell down as if | by Hungarians against the Austrians, contains two | Serious riots have occurred in the Dréme. On the 4th 
min ina fit. A surgeon was sent for, but before he arrived | hundred figures, one hundred of which are the size of | instant, at Clionselet, in the canton of Loriol, and de- 
ind. the woman was dead. Her wretched husband, with whom | life. M. Hahn, who is remarkable for great rapidity of | partment of the Dréme, the generale was beaten for the 
il at she led a life of dissipation and misery, has been taken | execution and fidelity of drawing, intends to exercise his | rescue of some prisoners. A mob snatched one from 
t he into custody. profession chiefly in portrait-painting. the gendarmer‘e at Mirmande, and several communes 
his: Dr. Creighton, a native of the county of Cavan, after seemed disposed to favour an insurrectional movement. 
ling practising as a physician in Dublin with considerable A medal has just been struck at the Mint of Paris to | Telegraphic despatches from Valence announce that the 
ting success, became insane lately, and, with a view to his | commemorate the death of the late ex-King of the | insurgents were dispirited at the approach of the troops. 
ling recovery, was removed by his friends to his native place | French. On one side is the head of the deceased, with | It is added that the disarmament of the five neighbourin 
about two months ago. U “ the —— 79 | the inscription, “Louis Philippe I., né a Paris le 6 a yo ome of the Ardeche will be ef- 
vens he was about to commence farming, in the hope that it | Octobre, 1775;” and on the other a funereal urn, with | fected without difficulty. 
han would promote his return to a sound state of health, | the + hen words :— Louis Philippe I., mort A Clare- Letters from Algeria mention that five new arrests 
in _and arrangements for that purpose were nearly completed, mont, en Angleterre, le 26 Aoat, 1850.” have been made at Oran in connection with the con- 
Ling On Tuesday last, however, he obtained his razors, which | The Bulletin de Paris announces the return of MM. | SPiracy discovered some time ago there; sixty-four 
= have been _ from him vv ero — = | Guizot, Duchatel, and Montebello from Claremont, and —— not ——— the military, - = ~~ — 
} le tence that his servant was waiting to shave him. insta states that their visit was solely for the purpose of pay- e orney-General was preparing his indictment. 
ing, of doing so, however, he went down to the kitchen, where | ing their respects to the coma family, = thor bed ant Three elections took place on Monday in the Tenth 
~ he found a young lady, mer Miss eg — — been able to arrive in time for the funeral of the ex- — bg a —< —_ bo — 
ace, tive, then on a visit previous to going to America. e | King. oderate candidates were elected—one vo 
ous, appears to have murdered her at once, as she was found Mm de Salvandy, by his visits to Wiesbaden and to | 2gainst 84, given to his Socialist competitor { the second 
and about a quarter of an hour afterwards with her head | Claremont, is said to have effected a complete reconcilia- by 39 votes to 28; and the third by 67 to 11. 
two nearly severed from her body. He then cut his own | tion between the Bourbon and the Orleans families, Having discovered that many of the shoal of “ Cali- 
wn. throat, and when found was just expiring. JT he two General Narvaez, in return for the sword of Napoleon, fornian Companies” which have lately been started are 
his bodies were both buried in one grave early on Wednesday | presented to him by the President of the Republic, has | ™ere swindling concerns, the French Prefect of Police 
+4 morning. | sent to him a sword which belonged to Cortez, one of | '8 ts ha —— — ae — ac 
| the general’s ancestors. ve Frene inister of Agriculture and Commerce 
rw MISCELLANEOUS | The King and Queen of the Belgians have arrived at | )a8 decided that a commission shall be formed for draw- 
on SS RO SS Bs ha SN — | Ostend. The stay of their Majesties is intended to be | ™g tp measures for the restocking with fish the rivers, 
The first quarter's payment of the Duke of Cam | prolonged to the end of the present month, in the hope of | Ponds, and lakes of the country, and that in the mean 
nah bridge’s annuity of £12,000 secured by the act passed on | improving the health of the Queen. time a sum of 2000f. shall be awarded to Messrs. Gehin 
m4 the 14th ultimo will become payable on the 10th of next | The Empress of Russia has resolved to go to Italy for and Remy, as a recompense for what they have done in 
his month. The annuity is to age he should beg | the benefit of her health, accompanied by the Emperor. the a een — by — means, and to en- 
ittle sovereign of any foreign state. he annuity o meee Their Majesties are to pass through Germany, and, it is courage them to make further efforts 
to the Princess Mary of Cambridge is secured by the said, will stop at Berlin. Dr. Jungken, one of her A good opportunity of judging of the comparative 
that same act. : oka | Majesty's physicians, has recommended a residence at | Comfort enjoyed by the working classes of Paris was 
om The executors of the late Sir Robert Peel have, within | Paiermo, from the climate of which her Majesty formerly | @forded on Sunday at St. Cloud, being the first day of 
rth the last few days, remitted fees to the various medical | derived great advantage, and Dr. Maun, another of her the fair, which lasts twenty-one days. It was remarked 
om rae 0 eh wee him not ew sneeeewes | physicians, has already gone to Italy to prepare for her ae = pages g there - the — voge | 
’ the effects of the fearful accident which was the means | reception. a Tr eve a greater assem e 0 
_ terminating his life:—To Sir Benjamin Brodie, Bart., | The Prince and Princess of Capua left Marseilles for | Tespectably-dressed artisans and Onele families orn 08 
4 250 guineas ; to Alexander Shaw, Esq., 100 guineas ; and | London on Friday week. It is said that the object of the the present occasion. They continued to pour into the 
“de to the other gentlemen proportionate sums. | brother of the King of Naples, in making this journey, | town and park from eight in the morning to five in the 
a The Bishop of Oxford, Mr. Page Wood, M.P., and | js to ask Lord Palmerston to attempt to effect'a recon- | #fternoon, and, extensive as the grounds are, it was 
i: Mr. Roundell Palmer, Q.C., M.P., have consented to act | ciliation between him and the King. The Princess is difficult to make way amongst the dense crowds, The 
- as adjudicators of a prize of one hundred guineas for the | said to be disposed to make all personal sacrifices that proprietors of the booths and theatres Teaped a rich 
a best Essay on the Laws respecting the Protection of can be demanded of her; but the Prince of Capua will = dancing was kept up until midnight. 
4 Women, offered by the Society for Improving and En- | before all demand that the legitimacy of his children The French Minister of the Interior has granted a 
_ forcing the Laws for the Protection of Women. ; shall be recognized. privilege for & new kind of s ctacle, to be called the 
a There were merry doings at Brougham-hall, on Thurs- The Queen of Spain had a narrow escape a few days | ‘Champ de Foire.” It is to be situated in the Rue de 
dis. day week, on the occasion of the celebration of the anni- | ago. Owing to carelessness on the part of one of the | Bondy, and to occupy & large tract of land which sepa- 
1 versary of the fifteenth birthday of Master Henry, the | servants when fastening the girths, the saddle turned | tates the Rue Samson from the Rue du Faubourg du 
at eldest son of Lerd Brougham’s brother, and heir pre- | over, and her Majesty was near falling. She, however, | Temple. A lease for three years, at 60,000 francs a- year 
on sumptive to the learned lord. His lordship, in honour | with much presence of mind, kept her seat. The girths has been signed. The works necessary for the establish- 
tely of the event, entertained a large partyat dinner. ‘There | being again fastened the Queen continued her ride as far | ™eMt are estimated at 150,000 francs. The opening is 
a was a grand fancy ball amongst the upper servants, who | as the Retiro, where she entered her carriage and re- | fixed for the month of April, or at the latest May next, 
o: had the privilege of inviting their friends from Penrith | turned soon after to the palace. There are to be gardens, restaurants, cafés, concerts, 
al and the surrounding villages. Dancing commenced at The Risorgimento of Turin, of the 4th, announces that | pantomimes, rope-dancing, and all kinds of farcical per- 
“- nine o’clock, and was kept up with great spirit till near | the King of Sardinia has offered the family of Signor de | formances. The place is to be open all day, and the 
4 eleven, when the dance was honoured with the presence | Santa Rosa, the late minister, the use of the royal villa, | P*ce of entrance is to be 50 cents (5d.) i 
ae of Lord Brougham and his distinguished guests.— Globe. | called Vigna della Regina, during the country season. The Roman Post-office has recommended its rigorous 
The departure of Sir William Gomm for the East | A letter from Vienna states that General Baron Haynau | exclusion of such foreign newspapers as express opinions 
has Indies has been postponed. There is no truth in the is to be immediately raised to the dignity of field-marshal. | unfavourable to the Papal Court or to any of the corrupt 
tain statement that he has been appointed Commander-in- | The wife of General Avezzana, the distinguished branches of Administration All the liberal press of 
sing Chief in India. The question of the Commander-in | Italian patriot, met with a shocking accident on the | England, France, and Tuscany, has been long since 
ren Chiefship is still under discussion. | evening of the 25th ultimo, from the effects of which she prohibited ; but though the Times, Galignani, and the 
the The Duke of Athol is not yet done with the shutting | will not recover. While attempting to shut an open | Journal des Debats have nominaily free entrance, not a 
nild up of Glen Tilt. Notwithstanding the recent decision of | window-blind at her residence in Broadway, she was day passes but one or the other is excluded. 
sin the Court of Session in favour of the opening of the pass, | precipitated into the street upon the pavement The| ‘he authorities of Milan have invited contractors to 
ing it has this season been more carefully guarded than ever. | window, which extended to the floor, was in the second | send in their proposals for the erection of three small 
It was only last week that a highly-respectable party | story, about twelve feet from the ground. Madame | forts, to be constructed at a distance of 1000 metres from 
gh, from Braemar were turned back by one of the Duke’s | Avezzana fell upon the side of her head, and was taken | Milan, opposite the Ticino and Vercelli gates, and the 
mentale, ond told that, without a line from his Grace, no | up senseless. ; na , pod L ne total —_ of — —— laid at 
a one could be permitted to pass on. | A German literary journal states “ that the heirs of 0,000. -» and they are to be completed by . 
oral Lady Elgin, accompanied by her daughter, Lady Ayl- Schiller and Goethe have obtained possession from the The Duke of Parma, by decree of the 26th ultimo, 
ns, mer and and her son, Lord Bruce, is now at Rock- | government of Weimar of the original MS. correspond- has closed the Alberonian College of St. Lazarus, on 
the away, a celebrated resort on Long Island for sea-bathing, | ence carried on between those two illustrious men during | account of the political conduct of the priests of the 
ing where she has taken a cottage for the remainder of the | the years from 1794 to 1805, consisting of four hundred | mission. The college had some days before been strictly 
lied season. | and forty-two letters written entirely by Schiller; one | searched by the police. The priests and pupils who are 
had Saunders’s News Letter states that Mr. Hudson is | hundred and five wholly written, and four hundred and not subjects of Parma were premarin: A to leave the 
her, reported to have purchased the Portarlington estate for | eight dictated and signed by Goethe. ‘The heirs pro- territory immediately, and not to return without special 
red Lord Gough. pose to sell the original letters, as well asthe autographs | leave. 
her a kemal Effendi, Inspector-General of Schools in the | of those dictated, under condition that if published the The official journal of the Two Sicilies publishes a 
site ‘toman Empire, has arrived from Constantinople at the | publication must be fac similes. | decree, dated Palermo, August 13, declaring that the 
or er. in Bryanstone-square. . : Letters from Florence state that Hiram Powers, the punishment of death will be incurred by any violation of 
ext hts stern | —— a rs is bs ry ag amare wren Rags. a S os ee — —— established on the coast and in other 
: pu y Mayo by the active part he has take ountry. e statue, a female, h arts of the kingdom. 
er, . the Tenant Right Movement, as well as by a muni- beneath her feet and in her hand the cap of liberty. The “ The Statuto, er Florence, of the 3rd instant, quotes a 
ar cent subscription to some ot the local race meetings. | destination of the statue is reported to be Washington. letter from Naples, stating that four generals and a 
re- The Church and State Gazette tells an anecdote of the | Great excitement was felt in New York in anticipation | great number of officers of the army had been dismissed 
us- Honourable and Reverend Mr. Spencer, now ‘ Father | of Jenny Lind’s arrival. Mr. Barnum, fully sensible of | the service, and that four commissaries of police of that 
im. oy lh Habited in the garb of the Passionist the enormous risk he has incurred, has spared no ex- | capital had been superseded in their offices. 
of a + ye d and barefooted, he applied to a cab- | pense in preparing the American public for her recep- The Vienna Gazette announces the recent discovery of 
m- ao ae ve Strand to carry him to Buckingham I alace, tion. All the leading journals have been taken in hand, | what it calls a ‘‘revolutionary plot” at Ancona, and the 
ad e his sister, Lady Lyttelton. The cabman looking all the attachés of the press have been secured in her | arrest of fourteen young men belonging to good families 


ngly at the reverend gentleman, replied, ‘No, no: 
Poor fellow! What asylum have you made your escape 


favour; an immense hall has been erected in which she | among them the Marquis Bufalini, 
is to sing; a two hundred dollar premium has been | M. Celestini, &c. 


Count Signoretti, 
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The electric telegraph has been established between 
Vienna and Cracow. On the 26th ultimo a despatch was 


received from Cracow by the Minister of War in five | 


minutes. 

A dreadful fire broke out a few days since in the Com- 
mune of Burnhaupt le Haut, Bas Rhin, which consumed 
nearly 100 houses with the whole of the property they 
contained. They belonged to persons in good circum- 
stances, but who are now reduced to ruin. 

The crop of potatoes in Belgium has suffered in some 
districts severely from the disease. At Thielt it is feared 
one-third would prove useless. 

The capital of Hesse Cassel was declared on the 7th in 
a state of siege. The telegraphic despatch by which the 
journals of Berlin announce the fact add that the police 
refused to publish the decree relating to this matter. 
They add that the greatest number of the authorities, 
after a protest from the permanent deputation of the 
states, refused to put into execution the decree relating 
to the collection of the public taxes up to the end of the 
present year. 

The latest accounts from Madrid state that the eleven 
electorai colleges of the province of Madrid had returned 
Moderate deputies. It is the first time since the esta- 
blishment of the representa'ive Government that such an 
unanimity was observed among the electors of the capital. 
In the other provinces the Conservative candidates gene- 
rally were at the head of the polls. At Surragossa the 
Marquis of Ayerbe was elected, although his competitor, 
M, Patricio de la Escosura, was supported by General 
Espartero, who has numerous friends in that city, 

A letter from Constantinople states that great sensa- 
tion had been caused by the wile of Mehemet Pacha 
having strangled one of her eunuchs, assisted by agroom 
and some other servants. She has been arresied. She 
pretended that by law she had a right to kill him if she 
pleased. She was formerly the wife of an English 
physician, but was divorced from him. It was believed 
that in spite of her high rank she would be condemned. 

The American papers contain glowing descriptions of 
a plenteous harvest in Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, and 
Iowa. The surplus crop of Michigan is estimated at 
more than double the largest yield ever produced in that 
state, whilst the quality of the cereal produce in the 
others, which are the largest grain-growiug in the United 
States, is deemed as good, if not better, than that of any 


| ments of the books of reference. A very convenient plan 
| has been adopted for the supply of pens and ink at the 
desks. Attention has also been paid to the furniture of 
the rooms, extra light has been admitted, and two addi- 
tional attendants established. 

A lecture on the administration of the Court of 
Chancery was delivered in the Mechanics’ Institute, 
Southampton-buildings, on Tuesday evening, by Mr. 
Carpenter, under the auspices of the Chancery Reform 
Association. Mr. Effingham Wilson presided. ‘The lec- 
turer described the process of a Chancery suit from the 
commencement to the close, and pointed out the prin- 
cipal causes of the delay and procrastinations which 
suitors know too well are invariably attendant upon 
Chancery suits, Numerous instances were cited of the 
working of the system; and it was asserted that at the 
present time the victims of the court in one prison alone 
—the Queen’s Bench—amount to twenty-four, who have 
been incarcerated for periods varying from one to thirty- 
eight years, without any hope of release. ‘Ihe court has 
now £100,000,000 sterling under its jurisdiction; and as 
every man is liable, by the merest accident, to be brought 
within its meshes, it behoves all to join in so amending 
it as to make it a blessing instead of a curse to society. 
A resolution affirming the necessity of reform in the 
court was passed 

A grand farewell dejeuner was given to the Reverend 
Dr, Jackson, Prebendary of St. Paui’s, Bishop Designate 
of Lyttelton, New Zealand, and Principal of the Training 
College, Battersea, on Tuesday, by the students of the 
college, by whom a testimonial had been also subscribed 
for, to be presented on this occasion, ‘Lhe entertainment 
took place in the grounds belonging to Mr. Fownes, con- 
tiguous to Christ Church, Battersea, where was erected 
several marquees, including that within which the de- 
jeuner took place. In the bishop’s tent, prior to the 
entertainment, the testimonial was exhibited to the com- 
pany. It consisted of a splendid solid silver epergne to 
form a table centrepiece, beautifully decorated with 
foliage and figures, of the weight of nearly 150 ounces, 
and of the value of 120 guineas. Nearly 100 ladies and 
gentlemen sat down to an elegant repast, and at the con- 
clusion, after the usual loyal toasts had been drunk, the 
chairman presented the epergne to Dr. Jackson, who 
briefly addressed the company in acknowledgment of the 
honour. During the entertainment anew glee, called 





preceding year. ‘The Canterbury Pilgrims,’” was received with much 
The latest advices from Texas notice the meeting of the | approbation. 
Legislature. The Governor, in his message, is very | A letter from Major-General Napier in the Times 


violent against the United States on account of what he 
calls the unwarrantable assumption of power by the 
Federal Executive. 
plies for two mounted regiments, to be employed in the 
immediate occupation of Santa Fe. The Cumanche 
Indians have been ravaging the borders of the State, and 
military assistance had been asked for from the Govern. 
ment, 

The railroad contemplated from Niagara-falls vid 
Hamilton, to Sandwich, opposite Detroit, is put under 
contract, and will commence forthwith. From the Sus- 
pension-bridge at the Falls to Sandwich is 240 miles, 
and, with the exception of getting up and down a moun- 
tain at Hamilton, the grade of the road is almost a dead 
level. Between Hamilton and Sandwich there is one 
portion of the road running fifty miles in a straight line, 
which is a longer tangent than there is on any other 
road in the world. It is expected to make the run from 
Niagara-falls to Detroit in six hours. 

Another robbery of gold treasure has taken place on 
the Isthmus of Panama. 
which usually bears the bell, was led off into the forest 
and robbed of boxes containing 32,000 dollars. ‘The 
rest of the train followed the usual path. After a while 
the absent mule joined its comrades, without its load, 


and search was made for the treasure without success. | 
When the news reached Panama the governor, attended | 


by Mr. Nelson, the agent of Howland and Aspinwall, 
and a couple of files of soldiers, went out to see what 
could be done. One account states they fell in with the 
robbers, and had a severe cunflict, with a considerable 
loss of life on both sides. ‘Lhe treasure was not re- 
covered. 

Several convicts have lately landed at New York from 
Bermuda, who stated that they had been discharged and 
sent to the United States by the authorities of the colony. 
Such a story is not at all likely, and it is more probable 
that they escaped. Be that as it may, the captain of the 
siip in which they arrived has been arrested and held to 
bail under a law of the state of New York, which forbids 
the importation of foreign convicts. 

The Cincinnati Gazette gives an account of the thigh 
bone of a human being having been found in that 
vicinity, containing six times the number of cubic inches 
that the thigh bone of a man in these degenerate days 
ean furnish! Also a human collar bone and other relics 
to match. Physicians say that the person to whom they 
belonged must have been thirteen feet high. 


The reopening of the reading-rooms at the British Mu- | 


seum, on Monday, was marked by an unusually large at- 
tendance of students, anxious to avail themselves of the 
increased accommodation; ‘The principal addition is a 
new supplemental catalogue of 153 vols. folio, of which 
two copies are supplied. ‘These and the old catalogue 
(removed from the west room) are ranged on shelves 
along three sides of the east room, and before them stand 
rows of strong oaken desks. ‘he new catalogue con- 
tains manuscript titles exclusively, but the manifold ma- 
chiue has been employed to produce duplicates requisite 
for the production of a second copy of so voluminous a 
supplement. The volumes are handsomely bound. ‘The 
titles of the oldest as well as the newest books not in the 
original catalogue are given in the additional one; and 
any book of authority, even if only last year published, 
can now be obtained by writing for it in the reading- 
room. Another considerate arrangement is the entire 
removal of the brass wire screen-work from the compart- 


He calls for authority to raise sup- | 


It seems the leading mule, | 


| replies to the charge that the suicide of Colonel King, of 
the Fourteenth Dragoons, was caused by Sir Charles 
Napier’s observations at the court-martial, Major- 
| General Napier aflirms that the melancholy event was 
entirely owing to insanity. He denies that Sir Charles 
ever said, as he is reported to have done, that **the 
Fourteenth Dragoons would go anywhere if prope rly 
led.”’ Spe aking of those who have attacked his relative, 
Major-General Napier says, ‘‘ Some of those writers have 
spoken also of a last letter to tae Commander-in-Chief, 
predicting that it will be suppressed. 


Sir, 


lt is as follows :— 
You asked me the weight of men mounted on the 16th 
of December, 1849. I answered, L7st. 6 
thre lighter than at home,’ 
ing the men were young, and tall men were not sent out from 
England to India, When you asked about the swords, [ said we 
could not keep them so sharp as the natives, who use leather 
scabbards. Was it judicious in you to repeat my words before the 
wen, perverting their meaning! You bore testimony to the dis- 
cipline of the regiment thatday undermy command, Your remarks 
before the regiment sowed the seeds of discontent, which have 
ripened into mutiny. You are the cause of the stripes and punish- 
ment which that mutiny has led to, and distraction and death to 
one who once had friends, now disgrace and misery to those 
friends, I have not been an accountable being for this 

wo 7. We 
‘* This letter, the result of insanity, as I shall presently 
show, would have been thus repiied to, if the writer had 
been living when it was received:—When a General-in- 
Chief is publicly told by a commanding officer, in the 
hearing of his men, against whom a cry had gone forth 
for misbehaviour in action, that they were very small 
men and not strong—that their swords would not take 
so sharp an edge as their enemy's swords, and were so 
heavy that the men could not use them—for these were 
the real expressions used—when such language was em- 
ployed at such a time, it was not only judicious but 
necessary that SirC. Napier should address the regiment 
as follows :—‘ Soldiers, the Colonel says you are small 
men, and your swords are too heavy for you, and not so 
sharp as the Sikhs’ swords. I beg the Colonel's pardon. 
I see before me men with big hearts, and broad shoulders, 
and strong arms, and if we have another war I would 
give them an opportunity to show what they are made 
of.’ = 

‘The Government have completed the purchase of all 
the ground and property requisite for the construction of 
the new harbour at Holyhead; and the whole of the 
works will now be pushed forward with the utmost ex- 
pedition, nearly 1500 men being constantly engaged in 
the various Operations. 

The Lords of the Admiralty have directed that hence- 
forth the British and North American Royal Mail Steam- 
| ships, sailing between Liverpool and New York, shail 
cease calling at Halifax on their outward and homeward 
passage. ‘Lhe company *s ships sailing between Liverpool 
and Boston will continue to call at Halifax, both out and 
home, as usual, 

A meeting of the Peace Society and their friends will 
be held in London aboutthe 15th instant, for the purpose 
of receiving the report of the English deputies present at 
the late Congress held at Frankfort. Several eminent 
and distinguished persons have promised to be present 
on the occasion, among whom will be De Lamartine, who 
has promised to take part in the proceedings, and who is 
expected in London at the end of the preseut week. 

Lhe Courts of Exchequer and Common pleas at West- 
minster are about to be ventilated by the steam jet, 
under the direction of Mr. G. Gurney. Fresh air is to 
be brought in at a high level above the courts, and the 
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| cormorant on the wing with a rifle, 


vitiated air withdrawn by a separate jet from each 

In winter they are to be warmed, and in summer cool 
72 peculiar application of this principle, ea, 

wo new estates have just been purch 

tional Freehold Land norte The free vy, the He. 
nearly seventy acres, in the village of Penge near of 
Croydon Railway. The second is in West Sarre 7 
contains about one hundred acres, most pleasantly 
ated on the South-Western Railway, close to the 
ming station. Both these estates are adapted for yj 
residences, and will be divided into allotments an 
ciently large, not only to confer the right of votin ‘ 
as are adapted to the respective neighbourhoods pot 
the wants of a large class of the members of the ome 

The inauguration of the Saxon Coronation Stone at 
Kingston-upon-Thames will take place next week in the 
presence of a large body of Freemasons, some of the 
county members, &c., who will afterwards attend & public 
breakfast. 

Omnibuses have commenced running between the 
South-Eastern Railway and the Bank ata penny fare 

The funeral of the late Baroness Rothschild the 
widow of the late Baron Rothschild took place on Mon. 
day. The remains were brought from the deceased's 
late residance in Gunnersbury-park, near Ealing, in a 
hearse drawn by four horses, followed by twenty four’ 
mourning-coaches, containing the principal members of 
the family and a number of friends. The funeral proces. 
sion was closed by a great number of private carriages 
which were j ined by others on the road to the Jewish 
cemetery in North-street, Mile-end-road. The shops in 
Houndsditch and the vicinity were closed out of respect to 
the deceased. 

A tire, attended with loss of life, and cons‘derable de. . 
struction of property, ocurred in Bennett-sireet, Chis. 
wick, on Wednesday evening. The fire broke out on the 
premises of Mr. Butler, a chandler and beer-shop keeper, 
It was first discovered by Mrs. Butler, between eleven 
and twelve o’clock. She attempted to rush up stairs to 
save her children, six in number, but was unable, owing 
to the fierceness of the flames, Atthis time Mr, Butler 
was at a house in the neighbourhood, but on hearing of 
the fire he ran home, rushed through the fire, and, bya 
desperate eflort, succeeded in rescuing the whole of hig 
children, by handing them out of the window to a man 
who carried them down a ladder. A few miuutes after 
the children had been safely removed, the :oof fell in, 
burying the unfortunate man in the ruins. It was 
thought that, after saving the children, he had gone to 
save two foreign dogs, valued at £120, and, in doing 80, 
had lost his life. ‘The origin of the fire is not kaown, 
Besides Butler’s house, several adjacent buildings were 
mre or less damaged. 

A collision took place on Monday night between a 
pleasure van and an omnibus, near Charing-cross, by 
which three passengers were thrown from the roof of the 
latter. One of them had both legs broken, and a horse 
was killed. 

A boy named William Percival, between nine and ten 
years of age, residing at Garden-place, bell-street, 
having asked leave to go out and play and been refused, 
said he would goand hang himself. His mother took no 
notice of his threat, but, on missing him shortly after, 
she went out and found him hanging in a back shed, and 
life nearly extinct. Surgical assistance was immediately 
called but their efforts were fruitless. He lingered from 
Saturday till Wednesday morning, when he died of lock- 
jaw. 

, A genuine and characteristic, and therefore highly cu- 
rious, portrait of Queen Elizabeth was sold the other day 
at an obscure sale in Harley-street of the furniture and 
contents of a house inhabited by the late Miss Harley— 
a lineal descendant of the great collectors, father and 
son, the dispersion of whose library is stili felt as an 
injury to literature. There was something of everything 
in the house ; feather beds and books, ** paintings by the 
old masters,”’ and family portraits. ‘The books included 
a presentation copy of Pope’s works to the minister Lord 
Oxford. The old masters were nearly all worthless, The 


situ. 
Odal. 


| portraits were curious—more especially a three-quarter, 


by Vanderbank, of Sir Isaac Newton seated reading 
‘ Euclid,”’—and the head of Queen Elizabeth. The latter 
is a portrait to the waist—smailler than life, and probably 
by De Heere. It must have been like—and is very ugly. 
At Miss Harley’s sale it brought £10 10s., but that price 
has since been trebled by another change of owners. 
What adds to the value of the picture is, that it was be- 
queathed by Prior the poet to the Honourable Lady Har- 
riet Harley. What Prior thought worthy of leaving toa 
family so well versed in English antiquities as the Harleys 
has an interest of its own irrespective of its excellence as 
a work of art. ’ 

South Shields has just received a charter of incorpora- 
tion. The whole of the parliamentary boroughs in Dur- 
ham and Northumberland have now municipal corpo- 
rations. pale 

The ratepayers in Lancashire, with whom originated 
the movement for applying the representative principle 
to the nomination and election of county financial boards, 
are preparing to take the field with a view to renewing 
the agitation of that question. . 

A few days ago Mr. Plunkett, brother to the Bishop 
of Tuam, and son of Lord Plunkett, while shooting seals 
at the bishop’s lodge in the county of Mayo, fired ata 
and having shot it in 
the neck, the bullet cut in two a large conger eel, which 
the bird had in its throat at the time. 

Four white deer, a present from the King of Denmark 
to the Marquis of Ureadalbane, arrived last week at 7 
North British Railway station, Edinburgh, from Hull, 
in charge of two of his Majesty’s keepers, and were for- 


warded by railway to Perth, on their way to Taymouth, 


At the Liverpool police court, a few days ones 
charge of smuggling was preferred against a respectab ie 
looking young woman, named Bridget Loftus, * Oe 
senger by the Duchess of Kent, from Dublin. e 


‘rotundity of her figure attracted attention, and 0B 
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easton ‘ was found that seven bladders, con- | 
._— ix gallons and a quart of whisky, were con- | 
tains ther bustle. The prisoner was ordered to pay | 
£10, or in default to be imprisoned, na 
Gainsborough has been kept in a state of considerable | 
i t during the week, by the exhibition of a num- ‘ << 
exciteses being placed in the stocks in the Market- | Working men are often injudiciously treated by 
ber of a the crime of Sunday gaming. ‘They were | their employers in an important respect. Where the 
cr to be confined three hours each: two of them | men dress with taste and maintain some appearance 
bad their turn on Monday morning, between the hours of social comfort, employers are apt to infer that they 
of seven and one; others were confined on Wednesday | are doing too well, and attempt to reduce their 
and Thursday. It appeared to be considered asa remark- | wages. We speak of what occurs in iron foundrics 
ably good joke by the = themselves, and crowds were | an factories in the provinces, ‘This step on the part 
o wpehgey cote] inamvtedig has been so preva- | of employers is most disastrous, not only in its in- 
ete the neighbourhood of Grantham of late, that the okt hoy — po se pe hen rend 4 
istrates acting for this part of the county swore in | think that careless habits and the indigence w ich 
wwe opecial constables on Saturday to look afer this follows improvidence, are means of keeping up wages. 
class of offenders. As many as thirty sheep have been | How are working men to be raised from impro- 
slaughtered within a short period, without any clue | vidence while those who ought to stimulate them, 
having been obtained likely to lead to the discovery of | and enable them to do it, suggest to them the policy 
the depredators. . ‘ | of keeping themselves poor in order to avoid being 
Mr. James Dewar, a teller in the Western Bank, | made poor? This treatment blinds working men to 
Glasgow, has disappeared, and, on ro Be — | the fact how much their elevation depends on their 
| va ava Daas weeks ton, on. p Biyeener ieacion, | own providence, One master here and there, unwise 
' a pe - " ; 
ton net ‘paving returned in due time, suspicion was | eg ng ag — pi = meer ™ Pig hn “— 
excited, and it was discovered that he had defrauded the | gp iy por es er intelligence and taste o 
bank to the above-mentioned extent. Intimation was | 21S men, will reduce their wages in order to 
immediately made to his sureties, upon whom the loss lower their tone, but working men must not 
will principally fall, and who are endeavouring to trace fail to notice that these cases are the exception. 
the fugitive. ; | That throughout mankind the tendency of human 
In glancing over the calendar which shows the number | nature is to help those who help themselves. The 
of trials of prisoners, and the results of those trials, at | poorest man that exists exemplifies the same truth. 
the last Knutsford adjourned sessic ns, ~—_ — — | The very beggar will not give to the beggar, if he has 
of August, for the county a ee we End t ry ane | reason to think that what he gives will do no good, | 
bad ben eommived OF trial uring period of sx | bat will straightway be warted. There is no bene | 
against five there were no true bills found by the grand | a high or low, that will — es eon the | 
jury; and in one case the prosecution was withdrawn. The | act of putting water into a@ sieve. uis fact, so 
result of a portion of the convictions is as follows:— | Common in every mans experience, should teach 
Three were imprisoned for 14 days ; seven for one month ; | the workman that if he displays habits of thrift 
one for six weeks; 10 for two months; and 12 for three | others will betray the disposition to help. Moral 


months; total, 33. Making in all, out of 92 prisoners, | statistics will assure him that where there is one 
61 against whom the prosecutions failed, or whose offences 


} ) master who reduces his men because of their social 
were of so slight a character as to require no greater a aspirations, there are thousands who reduce them be- 
py sp Hema etary of age Renee ea | from | cause they see no hope of their improvement. ‘This 

F « s. Sup > averag < je’ 7 

costs of prosecutions to be taken at £10 each, exclusive of | {8 ® cause of low wages operative to a degree that no 
the expenses of apprehension, conveyance to and main- | man will believe who has not reflected on his own 
tenance while in gaol, the total expenses of the 61 cases | conduct, and the unconscious rules by which it is | 
will be found to be £610, or rather more than £100 per | governed. [ ask the workshops to weigh it over, | 
week for one county alone. These facts appear to plead The Associations being formed around us for the 
strongly in favour of summary jurisdiction in trifling | Organization of Labour are composed of men pro- 
charges of felony. | vident, thrifty, and improving, and the readiness 

| 

| 

| 


Associative Progress. 


LOW WAGES CAUSED BY LOW HABITS. 

















with which orders are given them, and the facility 
The Srecman's Journal says, upon authority, that Dr. with : which Cooperative Stores get customers, are 
Cullen, the Roman Catholic Primate, has resolved on | proofs of the universality of the rule that all men 
declining the acceptance of any office whatever in con- | help those who help themselves, Ion, 
nection with the Queen’s Colleges, or the University | 
proposed to be annexed to them | 
Previous to the breaking up of the synod at Thurles a], : aa ch ne on 
unanimous decree was passed for taking immediate steps | The metaphysico-ethical eo (it I may wo 
to found a Catholic university. Every ecelesiastic in | speak), laid down by Mr. Robert Owen as the founda- 
Ireland wiil be called upon to pay an annual tax of 2 per | tron-stone of his social philosophy, is a sad stumbling- 
cent. on his income for its support, and a committee has | block and rock of offence to many minds. To say 
been already named for carrying the project into effect. | that man is not a free agent, and that his character 
Dr. Cantwell, it is said, commences by a subscription of | jg formed for him and not dy him, is u startling an 
py Si dhisidncath Wise tide sa: gale | repulsive announcement to ordinary thinkers, and to | 
against the plan of National . ducation in Ireland was | thope whe nave never selected deeply upon the | 
- A. - m7 ; ee $ | subject of free will and necessity. People generally 
1594—considerably more than two-thirds of the whole | S“2J&° . eee. y 
of the episcopal clergy of that c yuntry, reject it at once as absurd nonsense or as a dangerous 
The Limerick Chronicle of Saturday contains a tabular | doctrine. Should they but bestow oa % 6 Rw 
report of the state of the crops in ‘thirty of the Lrish | moments patient consideration, I think they would 
tounties, from which it appears that, although the wheat | Come to a different conclusion, For instance, let any 
and potato crops are extensively blighted, the excellent | one reason thus concerning it -— Does a man’s intel- 
state of the oat, barley, and green crops go far towards | lectual and moral character depend in the slightest 
warranting us in saying this is not below an average | degree on his physical organization? If it does, then 
middling harvest. | just in proportion to that dependence is Mr. Owen's 
Pn bre Killarney sagechey on T uesday week, no less principle true, since no man is the author of his own 
*tY summonses were issued at the suit of the | organization, Again: Is man ever surrounded by 


Earl of Kenmare, agai ‘ 

are, against a party of labourers who, on | sink : 

: ; : circumstances over which he has no control ? and are 
the previous Sunday, cut, and housed in the barn on the : 


MR. OWEN’S FIRST PRINCIPLE. 





: : } se ¢ . sate » 2¥eT Ss rj ir i -e 
lands, the corn crops of Fraucis M aybury, Esq : of those circ ae tances ever so strong in — i 
Lackahane. The labourers are summoned under an act | 28 to compel a man to any particular course o 


| 


of William III., for Sabbath-breaking. The penalty is | conduct? if so, then it follows that, just in proportion | 
| And further, 


48. fine, or two hours’ imprisonment in the stocks. | to compulsion is there no free agency. A 
if the general conduct of a man is the evidence of his 


Buch is the present desire for emigration from Ireland | 
that a vessel leaving Cork for Quebee on Tuesday week, | general character, and if that conduct were in every 
dag line the pressing applications of 100 persons | particular instance the result of circumstances over 
: passage—so crowded was the vessel already. which the individual had no control, then, just to | 
erate cee enema ives Acca sratitying ae that extent is his character formed for him and not by 
poor peasantry, from the ect ores sal hee os ole Aaa = | him. And if it be true that every act of the will, or 
families, as farmers, in that district Sede eoened yori | act of choice, which is the same thing, is determined | 
one of those families gives constant employment to one | by —— motive or other, and if it be true that ald | 
hundred labourers, and that, since the commencement of | CUT Motives are govern:d by circumstances beyond | 
the harvest, that number has been increased to two or | UF control, such as physical organization, early 
three hundred labouring men, women, and boys. | education, and social position, all which act upon 
_ The Court of Queen’s Bench have sanctioned a change | Our m ntal constitution in various ways, producing 
in the dietary of several prise 
under short ‘sentence, 
poor-houses, 


leaving poor-h 
gaol, 








n 80 as to equalize it to that of the | resist acting in obedience to the strongest motive, 
This has been done to prevent so many | our will is not free. 


: But it cannot be in our power | 
ouses and committing larceny to get into 


| to resist the strongest motive, because if it were, there 
be nent ant cnmtaseeentetesiel | mustbea motive stronger than the stronges/, which is 
Oh 64 ations : | absurd. Who, then, in any single instance can posi- 
present amongst the candidates for wok , : 

ant mastership of the workhouse of the union of tively affirm that a man’s conduct was not determined 
lock, in the county of Limerick. by one, or a combination of all those three powerful 
in thet named Buckley, who had committed a robbery onsets, Stee ic ap ag ge gran 
pw ane ~~ 4 of a pour widow in the county of Cork a | vee all a bl x =e es , i . . ° } a8 affirn 
overtock wpe was pursued by the country people, who | ©G¥ally impossible, consistently with truth, to aihrm 
that he on’ _ inflicted such summary punishment the free agency of man and to assert the contrary of 
floted almost immediately of ‘the injuries in- | Mr. Owen's first principle? I should like the oppo- 
“ | nents of Socialism to refute this logic, or to cease 


A magistrate of t 
equal station 
the vae 


Kilmal 


| current year or years to come. W.S5 


us of Ireland, for persons | Various results, then, unless it be in our power to 


their hostility to a system which, if carried out as it 
might be carried out, would regenerate the world, 


THE GALASHIELS COOPERATIVE PROVISION 
STORE. 





The Association is composed entirely of working- 
men and women, Its object is to furnish each mem- 
ber with provisions at wholesale price, adding only the 
expense of management. Persons become members 
by taking one or more shares of 5s. each, All goods 
are sold at reasonable maiket price, and the profits 
are divided annually amongst the members, accord- 
ing to the amount of purchases made by each; but no 
member receives profit on a greater amount of pur- 
chases than thirteen times the amount of his shares. 
The reason of which is, that each member deposits 
as much money in shares as is supposed will satisty 
his wants for a specified time, which time this 
association has fixed at four weeks; and as there are 
thirteen times four weeks in one year, so each mem- 
ber turns over, or makes use of, his \eposits thirteen 
times in the course of the year; and as “ profit” is 
just what is charged on the goods above what is 
necessary to pay the expense of management, 80 no 
member can justly claim more than the overcharge 
on his own purchases, 

This is made practicable by the members receiving 
credit to the amount of their deposits, The salesman 
keeps a ledger, and each member a passbook, into 
which all purchases are entered, and at the end of 
every four weeks the members pay for what they 
have received; and if a member have more money 
deposited than he can use in that time, it is so much 
dead stock, for which he gets nothing. This is to 
prevent jobbing and speculation. Twenty per cent. 
if the profit goes to form a sunk fund intended to 
extend coéperation to other branches of industry—to 
build, or purchase property for the use of the associa- 
tion, and to guarantee the officials from loss in the 
business should such occur. 

It was out of this fund that the baking establish- 
ment was started, and a shop for the sale of butcher 
meat is in contemplation, Retiring members are 
allowed seventy-five per cent, of their shares of this 
fund ; and, to prevent panic, such per centage can 
only be paid out of the amount of sunk fund for the 


THE REDEMPTION SOCIETY.—VISIT OF THE 
PRESIDENT. 

I have visited the Welsh Farm four times at va- 

rious seasons, and have no hesitation in saying, 

that with a sufficient amount of capital to develop 


| its capabilities, as good and as heavy crops can be 


grown on this land as on any in England. The 
drawbacks are unevenness of surface and a hilly 
country, which latter makes the management more 
precarious, but this defect can be best overcome by 
communities, because, by combining manufactures 
with agriculture, large numbers of hands can be 
always at command to accomplish any given agri- 
cultural operations at the proper time. The members 


| of the Redemption Society and Communists in general 


ought to feel highly satistied with the possession of 


sucha valuable estate for the trial of their principles, 
Certainly, nothing equal to this has offered in Great 


Britain before. 


Moneys received for the week ending August 26 :— 





Leeds ceccce coccccvcccccecscccces ere cveessreres ---£1 18 1A 

Hyde, per Mr. Bradley .......cccccecccsecsccscsess O TF 6 
Week ending Sept. 2:— 

TOUS .occ. ccc cccsccccccccsccccvccecs cosccccccsccdee Be NG 

Bradiord, per Mr. Boys ...... -+++0+ coccccccccsccces © EL G 
Communal Buildings Fund :— 

Leeds coccscccsccccece coccccccccccccccstcccscose ceed S O 


Moneys received for the week ending September 9, 


1850 :— 








TMOG. 00cs. 000000000009 08 1 64 
Halifax, per Mr, Cha R10 
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The Harvest Home Festival is fixed for Monday, 
October the 14th, in the Music-hall, Leeds. It is 
expected to be superior to anything the society has 
had before, 

Davip Green. 





AN AMERICAN ESTIMATE OF SOCIAL EVILS. 


Mr. Owen has handed to us the following extract 
from a letter which he lately received from a lady 
residing in America:— 

‘* How many great and terrible events have taken place 
since you left. It is a painful reflection to know how 

| much blood has been spilt, tears shed, valuable lives lost, 
energy wasted, property destroyed; and how little has 
been gained by it. How dearly do nations pay fir every 
lesson they learn! How blind are they to the causes of 
the evils that afflict the race! How deaf to trumpet 
voice of truth, that constantly proclaims that national 
convulsions may succeed each other until the earth shall 
be devastated, and yet the thing they seek will still be 
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wanting; that a change of dynasty or of men in office is 
not a change of principle nor of practice; that powder 
and ball, the sword and the bayonet, are fit instruments 
to extirpate, but not to elevate, man; that, as long as 
the causes that made man an inconsistent, irrational, 
dissatisfied being are allowed to remain, so long must all 
the effects remain also; as long as the mind of man is 
enveloped in impenetrable mystery and darkness, called 
religion, which perpetuates his eager and prevents 
him from acquiring the knowledge of the laws of his 
being and of humanity ; as long as he is placed in an 
isolated position, with the adamant wall of selfishness 
between him and his brother man, so long will charity 
remain an unmeaning term, love an empty sound, and 
men irrational animals, and so long will blood deluge the 
land, ignorance, poverty, and misery, like so many fright- 
ful ghosts, stalk the earth, and frighten man out of his 
peace and happiness.” 





ASSOCIATIVE CONFERENCE IN 
MANCHESTER. 

On Wednesday, at the Bakers’ Institute, Lloyd- 
street, a conference assembled, at which Messrs, 
Lloyd Jones, Walter Cooper, the Reverend C, Kings- 
ley, and various district trade delegates were present. 
A prcegramme of business presented by the com- 
mittee included these points :— 


“Ist. Wages: The relation they bear to the actual 
deserts of the recipient of wages. Should wages be 
found to bear no adequate proportion to the real deserts 
of labour, and the condition of the labourer be found 
precarious and unjust, your committee beg to recommend 
the consideration—2nd, How far the codperative associa- 
tions may be made the means of maintaining and advancing 
those interests which the existing relations between the 
employer and the employed shall have been found to 
abuse. Consequent upon your efforts towards promoting 
the principle of codperation, your committee would sug- 
gest an enquiry into the possibility of extending those 
efforts, and consolidating the strength of all trades by a 
system of mutual exchanges. Lastly, your committee 
would call your attention to the land as the greatest bul- 
wark of unity and stability—an unfailing source of ad- 
vancement and happiness for the working classes.”’ 


Mr. Wilkinson Burslam, delegate from the operative 
masons, said the greatest evil his trade suffered from was 
surplus labour. On an average they were without work 
three months during the winter. 

Mr. Walter Cooper gave an interesting account of the 
cobperative experiment of the London tailors. They 
had two leading ideas in commencing the Association. 
First they said to one another, “ All trade that is now 
carried on is a lie—a deception. It is rotten to its heart’s 
core, and those engaged in it are telling lies day after 
day. But we are determined that the first codperative 
association shall be based on truth.” They accordingly 
threw open their books on their counters for the inspec- 
tion of the public, to show that there was no deception 
practised, frankly stating how much they paid for mate- 
rials, and how much in the shape of wages. ‘Their 
second idea, seeing the evil effects of drunkenness, was 
a determination that neither gin nor beer should ever 
pollute their premises. They despised teetotal bigotry 
as much as any other bigotry, but, seeing the great cost 
of drunkenness to the sons of labour, they resolved to 
have nothing to do with it. The average wages they had 
paid was between 26s. and 27s. In some weeks they had 
paid £1 18s. wages, and they had never paid less than 
20s. a-week. During some of the busy weeks the men 
had worked twelve hours a-day, but the greater part of 
the time only ten hours a-day. 

Mr. Lloyd Jones, another delegate from London, said 
the gentleman who had set on foot the experiment de- 
scribed by Mr. Cooper, thought it highly desirable that 
they should get an act of Parliament to legalize these 
associations. 

The Reverend Charles Kingsley, of Eversleigh (another 
delegate from London), said, in all societies, of any sort 
whatever, small local subscriptions fur propagandist 
purposes had veen found to work exceedingly well. The 
power which the Jesuits had been enabled to exert, 
whether for good or evil, was a striking instance of what 
might be done by this means. It was necessary to the 
success of the present movement that they should have 
public meetings all over England on the subject. And 
they must not only have public meetings, but some 
means of keeping up asteady and permanent agitation 
at one given town for six or twelve months, and, 
when they had joined a good number of thinking 
men to their side, they might take another town, and 
so on until they had conquered the whole country. 
Every man who wished to promote the movement should 
have spirit enough to give himself a little trouble in 
preaching to those around him, and by distributing tracts 
to the workmen. 
to one another; then, why did not some of them write 
short, pithy, powerful tracts, setting forth what they had 
done and what they thought could be done; and then 
get them printed by penny subscriptions, and distribute 
them. He intended to do something in this way him- 
self, and then, if they could only establish an organized 
propagandism, they might extend the movement all over 
England. 

Mr. Stalk (delegate from the Salford Cooperative Pro- 
vision Store) said, the society he represented was called 
the Universal Family, the rules of which appeared to 
comprehend the fundamental principles of morality. He 
said they had a savings bank in the society, but it was 
merely a place of deposit for money: they gave no inte- 
rest on the money and no security. 

The meeting was also addressed by delegates from the 
letter-press printers, tailors, glass-cutters, the Rochdale 
Equitable Pioneers’ Society, and the Bury Redemption 
Society. The business concluded with two resolutions, one 
(moved by the Reverend Charles Kingsley, and seconded by 








Mr. Walter Cooper) to the effect that the reports now re- | 
ceived from the delegates fully corroborated the evidence | 


previous'y existing, as to the rot'enness of the present 
competitive system in trade, and proved that the asso- 
ciation for codperative labour and the establishment of 
mutual exchanges, would be the best means of improving 
the condition of the working classes ; the other (moved 
by Mr. Lloyd Jones, and seconded by Mr, James Hoyle) 
to the effect that the existing committee had the full 
confidence of the present congress, and were em- 
powered to call another delegate conference within a few 
months. 

In the evening there was a public meeting at the Old 
Manor court-room, rather numerously attended, at which 
Mr. Abel Heywood, town councillor, presided, and which 
was addressed hy the Reverend Charles Kingsley, Dr. 
— Watts, Mr. Lloyd Jones, Mr. G. Mantle, and 
others. 

Mr. J. H. Nodal moved the first resolution :—‘‘ That 
in the opinion of this meeting the present systems of 
wages and competition are unnatural, tend to immorality, 
and produce incalculable evil in society.” 

Mr. G. D. Mantle seconded the resolution. 

Mr. L. Jones moved the second resolution: ‘“‘ That the 
principle of the Association, in the production and distri- 
bution of wealth, has been sufficiently successful to justify 
its substitution for the selfish iniquity of wages, slavery, 
and individual competition.” 

Dr. John Watts, in seconding the resolution, said 
it was utterly impossible to fix the rate of wages, 
but all would grant that the labourer ought to have 
in return for his labour good food, good clothing, 
and a comfortable habitation for himself and family. 
They could tell him whether such was the case, in fact. 
Ten shillings per weekcould only procure for them coarse 
food, coarse clothing, and, by the influence of circum- 
stances, coarse souls. As wages were not sufficient, he 
wished to know why they were notso? He thoughtthe 
question answered by the fact that too many were em- 
ployed in the distribution of wealth, and that able-bodied 
paupers and criminals consumed wealth without pro- 
ducing wealth. 

The Reverend C. Kingsley moved the third resolution: 
“ That this meeting pledges itself to advance by all moral 
means the great principle of codperative association.” 
Among other remarks he said, the Whigs were daily 
proving, by their every act, their utter incapability of 
meeting the crisis. There was plenty of land in Eng- 
land, were it cultivated only as their best farms were, to 
support all the peoplein England. He was not going to 
say that every rood of land would support its man, be- 
cause every rood would not; but there was enough to 
support all. if well cultivated. There was plenty of 
capital in England to employ all the people in it; but 
there was no organization. Land wanted labour, and 
labour wanted capital; labour desired the land, and ca- 
pital looked for labour. All the elements of society were 
in want of each other, without possessing the power 
of a proper combination. They wanted organization. 
The farmer could not till the land without organization. 
The army was another example of successful organiza- 
tion. All nature was governed by regular and organized 
laws ; but the whole scheme of production and consump- 
tion was a chaotic scramble. All systems based on the 
belief that man was not faithful, loving, and just, began 
in a lie and ended ina lie. Such a system was the pre- 
sent. If they could not get self-sacrifice, faithfulness, 
love, brotherhood, unity, and justice amongst men, the 
present was the very best system, as it would convey 
them direct to hell—a very hell upon earth. 

Mr. Walter Cooper, in seconding the resolution, 
which was carried, said they must be prepared, not 
only to work, but also to suffer, yea, and to be pelted, if 
necessary, in order to advance the great cause of 
righteousness and justice. Some said that the present 
condition of society was natural, and, therefore, neces- 
sary. Competition, they said, was the law of English 
society, and that to put it down would be an impos- 
sibility. No argument he thought necessary to reply to 
this: it carried cruelty, heartlessness, and villany on 
the face of it. A writer in Fraser’s Magazine had said, 
‘“Tf I am told that to support the present system of 
society it is necessary that 10,000 needlewomen should 
earn on an average 44d. per day, and be compelled to 
eke out their wages with the wages of prostitution ; 
10,000 slopworkers in London, living on starvation wages, 
working seven days in the week, not merely slaves in 
body, but foul and diseased mentally; thousands of 
starving Spitalfields weavers demanding bread’; and thou- 
sands of dock labourers clamouring at the gates of our 
East and West India Docks for bread ; fear and trembling 
on the part of the higher classes; lying and cheating in 
our trading transactions; rottenness and hypocrisy among 
all classes ; and all this necessary to support English 


| seciety—then, I say, English society is the work of the 


They knew well enough how to speak | 


devil, and to hell with it as soon as possible.” 
would add, that this was not the devil’s world but God's 
—God had abundantly supplied us with all the means for 
producing happiness. 


Mr. Wanter Cooper’s Lectures. —Mr. Walter 
Cooper, manager of the Working Tailors’ Associa- 
tion, is delivering lectures in the Manchester district 
nearly every night. The audiences pass unanimously 
resolutions in favour of codperation. We are obliged 
this week to abridge very interesting reports which we 
have received of his proceedings. Since writing the 
preceding we have received enthusiastic accounts from 
Mr. Renny of Mr. Cooper's lectures in Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. The manner in which he spoke, and the message 
of association he had to deliver, afforded both interest 
and gratification. From Blackburn we have received 
similar reports. At the conclusion of a lecture in that 


| town, at which Dr. Skelton presided, the Rev. Mr. 


Wrigley, of the Baptist connection, arose, and with 


| many complimentary expressions moved a vote of thanks 


to Mr. Cooper, which was passed unanimously. 


But he | first time that Mr. Gale had ever made such an ascension, 
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In reply to the Correspondent who writes from bit 
he is informed that a few of the unaltered copii 


Averstoe kehil, 
Raph i eee Moor 
phael have been retained, and may be had of 
Colnaghi and Co., or our publisher. Mean, 
In reply to W. 8., he is informed that our arrangements 
present, are completed. Yor thy 
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The latest accounts from Hesse-Casse] 
the crisis as advancing in intensity, By a minis terial 
decree dated the 9th, the whole af the eaaie : 
placed in a state of siege, and, as a matter of pe naa 
the liberty of the press and the right of iati 
and meeting are suspended. In the first j 
the town of Cassel only was subject to this measy 
but, in consequence of the threatening aspect of . 
fairs, and of the standing committee of the Chamber 
having drawn up an act of impeachment against the 
Ministry, the latter extended the exceptional act to 
the whole state. The Frankfort Zeitung, under date 
of Cassel, 8th instant, says :— 

‘Five persons have been arrested for 
down the decree which declares the country 
siege. M. Heise, the editor of the Frelons, has escaped 
imprisonment by flight. The printing-office of the New 
Gazette of Hesse is still occupied militarily, and the pro. 
prietor of the journal, M. Oetker, and M, Sheel, the 
printer, were threatened with imprisonment if they made 
the slightest resistance. This morning all the numbers 
of this journal were seized. A complaint has been ad. 
dressed to the Ministry on the subject, and it is expected 
that a civil action will be commenced. Last evening the 
permanent commission of the States addressed to the 
one prosecutor the following indictment against the 

inister of State, M. de Hassenpflug, Major de Haynau, 
and Councillor de Baumbach, in consequence of the 
decree of the Elector, which places the country in a 
state of war: — ‘The permanent commission sees in 
this decree a serious abuse of power, and considers 
it even as a crime of high treason, according to 
the terms of the decree of the l4th of February, 
1795, considering that it has for its object to do away 
with the organization and the constitution of the coun- 
try. It has, in consequence, resolved to impeach the 
Ministers for a violation of Art. 61 of the commission, 
and requests the public prosecutor to proceed conform. 
ably to paragraph 75 of the law of judicial organization, 
and to immediately arrest the accused.’ The public pro- 
secutor then replied as follows :—‘ The public prosecutor 
recognizes in the acts of the Ministers, of which the per- 
manent commission of the states complains, a violation 
of the constitution ; but Ministers who violate the con- 
stitution cannot be impeached but by the states, and not 
by the permanent commission, and only before the high 
court. Consequently, the demand of the commission for 
the arrest and impeachment of the Ministers cannot be 
followed up.’ A letter of the 9th says that, although the 
public prosecutor has rejected the charge brought against 
the Ministers, the Procurator-General has ordered the 
Ministers to be arrested. At Hanau the municipal 
council refused to publish the last decree of the Govern- 
ment.” 


The officer entrusted with dictatorial powers is 
Lieutenant-General Bauer, who has under his 
orders, as military commissaries, Major-General 
Schirmer at Fulda, Colonel Hildebrand at Marburg, 
and Major Einer at Rintelen. The principal paper 
at Cassel, the New Hessian, has been suppressed, 
and its presses sealed up. It will be difficult, there- 
fore, to obtain correct intelligence of what is passing. 
The Berlin papers announce that a banquet was 
given, two days past, at Cassel, by the officers of the 
staff, and that they gave a pereat for the Minister 
Hassenpflug. 

The High Court of Justice of Wurtemburg has giver 
its decision on the impeachment of the ex-Minister d 
foreign affairs, Baron Wachter Spittler, on a charge d 
having violated the constitution. The court declars 
that there was no foundation for the impeachment. 


having torn 
IN 4 State of 


We have elsewhere given a brief notice of the fatal 
termination of Mr. Gale’s aecronautic exploits. Tie 
following more circumstantial account of the sid 
event we take from Galignani’s Messenger :— 

“ On Sunday last Lieutenant Gale made an ascent with 
the Royal Cremorne balloon, on the back of a pony, from 
the Hippodrome of Vincennes at Bordeaux. It was the 


and his pony had only a few days before been broken in. 
At first the little animal displayed great repugnance at be- 
ing lifted from his feet, but he gradually got accus' 

to it, and on Sunday allowed himself to be carried off by 
the balloon with the greatest composure. As there was 
some delay in filling the balloon with gas, the pony, 
gaily saddied and bridled, was paraded round the Hip- 
podrome, and was regarded with extraordinary curiosity 
by the spectators. An immense multitude assembled to 
witness the ascent. The local journals say that the town 
was completely deserted, aud that the adjacent villages 
sent their contingents. When Mr.Gale was _ 
ascend rapidly into the air, seated on his pony, with 
bridle in one hand and saluting the public with the other, 
there was a sort of shudder of — - = = ing wt 
The pony was perfectly calm, with his legs ha 

the bn Ray he Hoe no movement. The descent 
of Mr. Gale, which took place at a short distance fog 
Bordeaux, was near being fatal to him. When 4 
horse had been released from its slings, the peasal 
who held the ropes of the balloon, misunderstapdins 
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he instructions given by the aeronaut, let go, and the the fact of their having scraped together an aggre- 
the He gate sum of £42,000,000, qual to about 30s. Fw 
' head on the entire population during the last fifty 

( 





ly, and the anchor, which held by a tree 
= <i oven by the sudden motion, the shock upset 
oy Mr. Gale, however, clung to the ropes, and was 
oe costal able to pull the string of the valve to cause a 


i till sufficient gas in it to give an 

baton cal forte, after losing the weight of the horse, 
years, would not bea very marvellous circumstance, 
_even if that had actually been the case. But it isa 
Cox) gross mistake to suppose that the money invested in 


s. This being done, he came down aan banks bel hiefly to the operative 

further escape of gas ooug ae. en | savings banks belongs chiefly perati 
distance of about a mile and a quarter from pF cm, ‘ 

sale foe where he had left the horse.” SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 14, 1850. classes, ‘The truth is, that a very large proportion 


| . d . 
‘feutenant Gale’s family believe the report of of the investments is made by small tradesmen, and 


that g¢ ntleman’s death to be incorrect, They think 
it is reasonable to suppose that, if the fatal accident 


ae? alae Skee pe Tw by people in easy circumstances, in the name ; 

; ; Pat | their children. Asa general rule we question i 

4 occurred, Mr. Gulston and Mr. A. Gulston, Public Mates. | we should be justified in estimating more than one- 
8 Gale's partners and companions throughout the ree | third of the money in savings banks as belonging 


tour in the French provinces, would have imme- | There is nothing so revolutionary. because there is | to the working class. 
diately sent notice of it to Mrs. Gale, or to their own | nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the stranto| Granting, however, the whole of this £42,000,000 
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family, which they nave = ayer ta tett h | +i Greaheel th he qerndl progress.—De. ) Revadirsg 7 aie | to ” the ape eng ag of the Oo} . — 
Nepaulese princes seem Cally in better humour 4 bE and artisans of Great Britain, it forms a ve 
with Paris, and their Oriental mode of testifying satis | _ AT sum after all, compared with the penne 
faction with those who minister to their pleasures, by | PROGRESS OF CATHOLICISM. | . 


served , . | real and personal property in the hands of the 
stripping off and presenting their gorgeous trinkets, is | Loup is the boast of the Roman Catholics that | middle and hi wal —  urin the same period 
highly gratifying to the Parisians who are fortunate | they are making great progress in recovering Pro. | he a pe 
enough to attract their approbation. On Wednesday {omer rca Sie Ractish te the Re Church, | From Porter's Progress of the Nation we learn 
night Jung Bahadoor gave a signal proof of his taste and | testants from the Rngish to the Soman hurch; | that the increase in the value of personal property 
magnificence, which is the talk of all Paris. He and his | and Viscount Feilding isa prize of lustre. Not only | during the thirty years ending in 1845 was 
brothers went to the opera, where Madame Aguado | jg he valuable in himself as a scion of the peerage, | ¢) 990,000,000 ne great bulk of this enormous 
has placed her box at their disposal, to see Cerito in | ut the Romanists look forward to his activity as an ls : b " a ively small class of th 
the Violin du Diable. The ecstacies of the prince were | i, trument of obtaining importance in the Legis- | O™ 7< One® 60 ® comparatively s > . 
so intense, that he gladly suffered himself to be led | | d th f 1d — inf #)5- | community, not more probably than a quarter of a 
behind the scenes, where he could give freer vent to his ature, an t hus of O taining an influence under million at most. Taking them at that number 
rapture, aud take a closer survey of the object which | cover of which their zeal may be yet more profit- | 4),;, gives an increase of wealth to that Serouned 
dazzled his senses. Cerito was panting upon a sofa in| able, ‘There can be no doubt that many who have | class of no less than £4000 per head in thirty 


the little room to which she retires in the intervals of | a strong appetite for religious authority will share years. But the increase in the value of real pro- 


her performance, when the swarthy visitor presented oo : re . “5 ops : | . ue 
himself, indicating by smiles and salaams his internal | with his desire to accept the infallibility claimed by | perty, which belongs to a far more limited number, 
is still more astonishing, especiaily when compared 


satisfaction. A more solid token of the ambassador’s | Rome. The great obstacle which impedes the pro- 
delight remained behind, for he my ae few _ | gress of all proselyte-making missionaries in this | with the boasted savings of working men. In 1803 
i a pair of magnificent diamond bracelets, an : > is t ; igi pe]} - | 4 : 
kel them with all the gallantry and grace in the pear a nay b wed ence Sane, sees Sevens | the amount of real property assessed to the Income 
world to the arms of the celebrated danseuse. : ea” ae : Tax was £38,691,394; in 1843 the amount as- 
tate aire plication of sects. ‘To take only the very broadest sessed was £95,284,497, showing an increase of 
The Duke of Wellington had a narrow escape on Fri- distinctions, we find the Established Church £56,593,103, which, et twenty-five years’ purchase 
day afternoon, as he was returning from Dover to Walmer | in itself virtually divided into many sects; and | re wennehe o capital of £1,414,827,575, or nearly 
Castle, When about a quarter of a mile east of Dover | yet it holds together. ‘There is the old high Tory deuble the amount of the National Debt !! Nearl 
Castle, on the Deal-road, the post-horses in his grace’s | Church—the Church and State sect—the port. | all this enormous accumulation of wealth has pres 
| to swell the incomes of a comparatively few land- 





carriage took fright at the sight of some papers (songs |... : we 3 = .* 

and ballads) posted for sale during the races, upon a | 7 mys fer one. whose a psalm is the 

board by theroadside. The post boy lost command of his | ° — a ong ‘ os of Yohe tes | owners and other holders of real property. ‘The 

peeayend the peg he age pice bee oi | wee like R: usey, * 3 - ~~ ” ate 1 Ther | respective savings of the wealthy and poorer classes, 
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down a yo : gga eee | OER omanizers, ut not Komanized. 1eP€ | then, stand somewhat thus, assuming that the 

One of the horses fell, and the post-boy was thrown | is the Low Church party, whose newest champion, | hole of the inv : f banks reall 

down under the carriage, but escaped unhurt. Me Gorhem. te ae tnesteding Bisset There whole of the investments in sayings banks really 

Lord Clarendon paid his promised public visit to Belfast | “4: a Th, » = i * sty at. — | belong to the latter class :— 

on Thursday. Shortly before twelve o'clock his Excel- | 4re 1e a onizers, who idealize upon 1e a: ok ee 7 

lency, accompanied by Major Ponsonby and Mr. Corry technical doctrines of the Church, until they SeORaeAe, emsigionys ee (en asd 
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maellan, arrived from Garron-Tower, the seat of | are wide enough to admit any doubtful men; 





Lord Londonderry, by the Belfast and Ballymena | = | Personal property . essseeeesese £1,000,000 000 
} hes ; my and, finally, there is the heterogeneous class of | < 
Railway. At the terminus the corporation, with | . pe ee ark = Ane hae f Real do. seeerecesceeeeeeeveeee 1,414,827,575 
Gesieral Bainbri: and his staff. the Harbour Com. | 2differentists and destructives, who rejoice in the — —_—_—_ 
missioners, and other public bodies, and a vast num. | extension of liberal Opinion as a something that is Total ceseeeeevererees £2,414,827,575 
ber of the merchants, manufacturers, and other | neutralizing all zealotry—by which they mean SAVINGS OF THE WORKING CLAss SINCE 1800. 
ag" pe were arranged in order of procession. | religion and making daily life very quiet and In savings banks. ...eeeeseeeess oe £31,700,000 
8 Exe ne vre t e hes P and | ae a art. Ge ¢ $ 4 “ae reer le 
is Axcellency was greeted with the heartiest and | comfortable. If there were any religious zeal, Friendly societies sseeeesseeeseeee 11,800 000 
most enthusiastic acclamations, which he acknow. q 


ledged in a feelir 4 al d impressive manner, The these differences could not exist in Migez establish- Total...ccssseseeseeeeee £42,000,000 
procession, in which his Excellency then took his place, | Ment without breaking up the Church. The é 

proceeded through different streets to the residence of | Church has continued in its integrity, notwith- The working class appears, therefore, to have 
erase, the people cheering on, | standing these differences, by favour of the general | saved about 30s. per head in fifty years, while the 
Sallie of th> ore nes = co barbcalasest = oe Ee apathy. Even the most extreme opponents give in | more comfortable classes have accumulated, during 
eellency then proceeded to the Liuen-nall, where the | 60 that apathy; a Henry of Exeter and a George | the same period, not less, upon an average, than 


addresses of the Ulster Flax Society and others were re- | Cornelius Gorham will both consent to “ pig to- | £10,000 per head, Superficial observers may call 


ertvod. In the course of the day his Excellency visited | gether” in the same establishment. | this a prosperous state of things; to us it seems 
nena _ erable mill of Messrs. Mulholland and | Nor can Dissent sneer at the Kstablished Church. | that the enormous increase of wealth since the 
—“« with our staple | Although it is split into every variety of doctrine, | commencement of the present century, and its very 


A collision took place at the Black-lane station, on the | the great body of Dissent, it is averred, may be | imperfect distribution, form one of the most dau- 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, on Wednesday | divided into tle old dissent, the vulgar brick chapel | gerous symptoms in our social condition, 
evening, under the following circumstances :--In eon- | conventicle twang of doctrine, and the new dissent, | In looking at the very small amount of savings 
reuden <oBeeu —_ « races, speci»! trains had been | a totally fresh spirit not very alien to the platonizing | belonging to the working class, however, we must 
lane stations, Gad ae ths thee af pred ae aoe — | Neochristians of the Established Church. The | not conclude that it has been altogether want of 
was at the Black lane station, near to the race-ground, | thing to be regretted in this sort of agreement to | ability which has kept them from amassing more. 
taking up passengers for Bury. A goods’ train proceed. | differ is, that the agreement takes its origin rather | ‘The great obstacle to provident habits among the 
r= Sons polton to Blue Pits came up before the other | from an apathetic indifference to the spirit of re- | poor, as we have frequently demonstrated, is the 
Stilton took age aod : ee epg | ligion than from any distinct recognition of some | want of any proper mode of investment. Few 
Giattended by the lose of human life. We. : pox. gow one vital principle animating the whole. It is a| working men have that degree of forethought and 


arrived at Bury many of thy passengers were bleedin g in | M€¥ative and not a positive agreement ; it is rather | self-denial which would enable them to lay by a 
eonvequence vf injuries sustaned by the violence of the | am agreement to forego religion than one which | portion of their wages to provide against want of 
Ng rege dpa their hats, and one person had fastens upon the true unity of all faiths, To the | employment and other vicissitudes, When well 
fluence of liquor * 7 wera Reree! sam a om mind which has any generous zeal, this fashionable | employed and receiving good wages : they are too 
Presented a sad scene of contention... indifferentism is very distasteful; and hence we find | much like the landowners, who, when wheat was 

Alter some five years of unremitting labour, the engi- ™en flying back to that embodiment of the stronger | 12s. a bushel, adapted their expenditure to the 
a ponpeon d with the Britannia Bridge safely lowered | faith of other days, which the residuary Roman | high rents they then obtained, in the belief that 
tng-vlase Mh fae innia tubes to its permanent rest- Catholic Church offers, or onward with a more | such prices would last for ever. ‘I he truth is, not- 


so that everything that was cifficult prophetic faith to the light of a new conviction in | withstanding all that can be said to the working 


or hy : 
hazardous in the constructive character of the under- 


= - ce gee The Carnarvonshire end of the the future. neta - . en Oe a opt ay eee — 

ree S lowered three feet, the oppos'te end being » A UTTATMO TEI? CAD YTe . . sav ' Wald 

sap llg to the Anglesea large. tube in the interter of SAVINGS OF THE WORKING CLASS. fund tor old age, or when workis scarce, the prospect 
on the 


of the novel - bose cage taupe mr so 4 eth law A writer in that pleasant and admirable little of advantage is not tempting enough to make him 
before, mone’ er onder ergy a, - journal, Household Words, expatiating on the , forego present indulgence. We may regret this, 
officer will be down on an early day to inepeet the entire PFOSperous condition of the country, refers, asa and desire, as we certainly do, to see him better 
Ntucture, preparatory to its permanent opening. proof of the very satisfactory state of things, , educated, betier able to resist the temptations of 
Nothing beyond a mere fractional deflection has been to the alleged fact, that “ the uperative classes of | the present moment; but still the fact of his being 


observed t en ¥ 7S ; : ; ; 
inte Apel rar in the tube that has been opened Great Britain alone possess, at this moment, capi- | so is undeniable. He may be told that a weekly 


stant transit of eae sat ¢ deg So "ea a tal in savings banks and friendly societies, the total | payment of sixpence, commencing from the age of 
weight of each of the wrought-iron roadways now pcg of which reaches the enormous sum of £42,000,000.”' | twenty, will secure to him an annuity of 5s. a-week, 
pleted, represents 12,000 tons, supported on a total mass °W, considering that Great Britain is the | after the age of siaty-five, and a payment of £10 
the Tato af Une e en and a half cubic feet, run up at Wealthiest country in the world, and that the work- | to his relatives on bis death; but these advantages 


in @ minute. , ing classes all depend for their living upon wages, are placed at far tco remote a period, and cannot 
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be realized by most people. 
saving habits among the working class, we must 
point out some mode of investment which, while 
perfectly safe. is at the same time congenial to their 
desires, or captivating to the imagination. 

Such an investment is to be found in the land, 
and, therefore, our great aim should be to remove 
every obstacle to the easy and safe investment of 
their savings in that direction. On this branch of 
the subject we have i things to say; but must 
reserve them till next week. 





THE HAYNAU AFFAIR. 
ENGLISH feeling of the right sort has proved too 
strong for General Haynau ; insomuch that he has 
not only had to run for it in Mesars. Barclay and 
Perkins’s brewery, but has even been obliged to 
decamp from England. It is true that the good 
old English feeling appears to centre rather among 
the brewers of Bankside than among the polite 
circles which hang about the offices of Govern- 
ment and the quasi-official press ; but it proved to 
be not at all confined to brewers. Although a 
fastidious shudder at Lynch law or mob justice 
shook some polite frames in the West-end, on the 
whole the brewers found a very hearty response, 
not only in the press but in society at large. 

Some of the devices to which the opponents of 
the brewers have resorted may pursue General 
Haynau as a sort of back-handed libels flung after 
him by his friends. Some have supposed, for 
example, that the attack was organized before- 
hand; which, it it had been true, might have 
exposed to the General the pretence of the officials, 
that “ England” tolerates the tyrannical excesses 
of Austria. But even the Austrian General 
must know how extravagant is the supposition : 
not only was his own visit prepared in a manner 
that could scarcely reach the public, but, in fact, 
such an assault as that made on him would have 
been defeated by any conspiracy to get it up. The 
conspiracy would have been discovered, and the very 
participators would have been afraid to act with so 
much vigour as they did in their extemporaneous 
sally. Again, some of General Haynau’s friends | 
have extenuated his conduct on the score that he 
was not personally responsible for the performance 
of his official duties. They even say that he was 
too lenient for his Government, and that his 
leniency provoked his exile. Not a shadow of 
proof is advanced in support of this assertion; but, | 
if it were true, if General Haynau has really | 











sufficient understanding and heart to perceive the | 
atrocity of which Austrian officers have been 
guilty, officers, too, under his general command, 
how base must have been his subserviency to so 
criminal a system. We know, indeed, that the 
most degraded forms of cruelty will find their de- 
fenders; and we have heard even of Englishmen 
wearing the Austrian Eagle who have vindicated 
the flogging of women as “ necessary.”” Men of this 
stamp may find their compeers among a degenerate 
aristocracy, or among polite writers for distin- 
guished journals, but certainly they are new types 
of their countrymen : and, in spite of the written 
apologies which echo their extenuations in columns 
that reflect the sentiments of Downing-street or 
Palace-yard, we believe that the utterance of such 
feelings in any mixed circle of Englishmen would 
subject the speaker to treatment almost as rude as 
that experienced by General Haynau among the 
brewers. But General Haynau will perceive from 
this sort of exoneration how base his conduct must 
be thought in England, since the only way of re- 
leasing him is by separating him from his own 
military career. ‘ How,” it may be asked, “ if he 
is to be relieved from responsibility for the customs | 
of the Austrian army, can he claim as his the | 
victories of that army? How, if he could feel the 

criminal and degenerate character of the Austrian 

soldiery, could he retain a commission in an army 


so debased?” ‘The apologists clinch the nail of his | 
accusation. 








If we wish to promote | garian insurgents were cold-blooded barbarians, 


| tolerate the custom of the country to which 


and say if that is to vindicate the General of com- 
missioned buccaneers. But, with all its elaborate 
research, the Times cannot match the refined cruelty 
of the Austrians: it endeavours to make up for 
quintessential quality in that matter by arithmetical 
quantity :— 

‘“Asamere matter of arithmetic it is plain that the 
score of Hungarian homicides runs up to a much higher 
figure than the Austrian, and that, ifthe Austrian autho- 
rities punished one woman with the lash, that woman’s 
own confederates had previously put several female loy- 
alists to death, besides more heinous atrocities. As to 
the everlasting story of the woman who was flogged 
under Marshal Haynau’s command, of course it is pain- 
ful enough; but, after all, there is much less substantial 
inhumanity in flogging a woman for rebellion than in 
hanging or anes a woman for her loyalty, as the 
Hungarians did. Of the two we would rather be flogged 
than hung, and we should imagine there are few women 


who would not be glad to save their necks at the expense 
of their shoulders,” 


The Times seems to think that the sting of the 
horror lies in the amount of suffering, and does not 
feel the horror that the indignity to the sufferer 
may be worse than death, or that the crime of the 
man who exposes a woman to public flagellation 
may be worse than that of the murderer. Accord- 
ing to this reasoning Virginius was a more aban- 
doned character than Appius Claudius. It is 
precisely the converse of Pauline Bonaparte’s 
naive remark when she was asked by a lady if she 
did not feel very uncomfortable in sitting naked as 
a model for a painter,—‘‘ Oh, no,” she answered, 
‘there was a fire in the room.” 

There is some complaint that the brewers broke 
the laws of fair play, and were guilty of cowardice 
in setting upon one man. English crowds are not 
addicted to cowardice, and they have been re- 
markable for vindicating fair play; but there is a 
manifest reason for their neglect of the ordinary 
law in this case. here are offences which so 
outrage the code of manliness that the offender is, 
ipso facto, outlawed from the privileges of that 
code. Woman-flogging, or misprision of woman- 
flogging, comes within that outlaw category. 


Clever journalists and polite gentlemen may 


we cannot learn that the 
—— 

‘o separate the several questio which 
rather confounded by these iniendah . = 
It may be very foolish to vamp up an : 
for using the marble arch merely because it exists 
but that is an old foible. There was the Wellington 

statue, wantonly created by decree of a dj 
subscription, and when it was called into bej 
the official mind felt as much bound to 
vide for it as Frankenstein for the monster wh; 
he had created himself; so there it ig stuck 
the triumphal arch at the top of Constitution. M 
perpetually pointing into town, like an o 
finger-post for the use of strangers, If an arch ig 
thus “ put upon” at the top of Constitution hill, 
should not the public be put upon by an arch at 
the bottom of that allegorically-named cliyity) 
And, indifferent as the arch may be, it is quip 
certain that it cannot look worse than it did against 
the blank face of old Buckingham barracks. hay 
a green back-ground may improve it, and give itas 
it were, if we may be allowed the expression, a sort 
of beauty ! 

Then there is the question of the “improve. 
ment,” which is so described that we can under. 
stand nothing about it, except that it will cost 
nearly £27,000; which should at least indicate 
an improvement of considerable value—to wi 
worth £27,000. The lake, we are told, will be de. 
capitated and provided with a new head “in front 
of the guard-house ;” part of the water will be 


; ri. 
grievance is go very 


| filled up, and, by a process of guessing which we 


cannot very well define, we surmise that Bucking. 
ham Palace will be fronted and flanked by an 
ornamental garden to the east and north-east, with 
the marble arch spanning the road of the Mall, 
Whether this is an improvement or not must de. 
pend upon the result ; towards an idea of which we 
have not the faintest data. Unquestionably the great 
naked space before Buckingham Palace does afford 
room for improvement ; but also it affords plenty 
of room for disfigurement. However, wehave more 
faith in British gardening than in British arch. 
building or statue-making; so that on the whole 











Haynau conformed ex-officio, and may find the 
rough indignation of the English mob very in- 
tolerable ; but it certainly appears that the bent of 
public feeling is wholly against them. ‘The his- 


tory of the affair with the brewers may be pregnant | 


with instruction for foreign countries. ‘There is a 


| sort of poetical justice in it from first to last. The 
| General, who had ridden rough-shod over Hun- 


gary, who found official welcome in this country, 
and nothing worse than a half-bantering allusion 
at the Peace Congress, found in London his own 
name a pillory. Heis obliged to rush from the Eng- 
lish public. By a romantic retribution, the General 
of woman-floggers takes refuge with a woman, 
and the scourge of Hungary is glad to be concealed 
in the forgotten room of an English landlady. The 
attempt to get up a little indignation on his behalf 
is drowned in the burst of more genuine sympathy 
with the brewers. Baron de Rothschild disavows 
the office ascribed to him of having introduced the 
General to the brewers. Messrs. Barclay and Per- 
kins, who have been described as calling their men 
to account, have, no doubt, found that the vat has 
its duties as well as its rights. ‘They disclaim any 
such intention, and strike the General’s name off 
their books in deference to the English feeling 
which regards the name of the Austrian conqueror 
as a disgrace to the visiting-book of an English 
brewery. Finally, the ruler of armies thinks it 
wise to evade altogether, and he does not emerge 
from the obscurity which he had sought until we 
hear of him at Ostend. 





A GARDEN, AN ARCH, A GUESS, 


A Goop deal of censure is cast upon Government,— 
in the subjunctive mood,—on the subject of a pre- 


| sumed encroachment in the park. Now, nothing 


With a characteristic audacity the Leading Jour- | is worse for the vindication of popular rights than 


nal carries its defence so far as to apologize even | a waste of suspicion or censure. 


for the admitted fact of the flogging: the after- 
dinner bravado of the Anglo-Austrian adventurer is 
deliberately printed in the leading columns of the 
Times! 'Yhe argument of the Times is twofold: 
first, that the Hungarian insurgents were as cruel 
as the Austrians, since they put a number of 
persons to death; secondly, that flogging is not 
80 very serious a calamity afterall. ‘The 7imes pub- 
lishes a list of 467 capital punishments inflicted by 
the Hungarian insurgents, without reckoning gene- 
ral massacres, Whatthen? Grant that the Hun- 


Pour upon a 
| minister a flood of unmerited reprobation, and he, 
| emerging innocent, will take such credit for injured 
| virtue, that it shall carry him safely through half a 
| dozen veritable atrocities. A number of indepen- 
dent Gracchi are eloquent in the papers about the 

inroad on the public in St. James’s Park, because 

an ornamental garden is to be made; and it is a 
| further grievance that the marble arch is to be pro- 

vided for as “ grand entrance” to said garden; 
indeed, cunning folks do think that the garden was 
devised for the sake of the arch, As yet, however, 











we do incline to expect something better to look 
upon than the present composition of stony road, 
ragged tree, and iron railing. 

There remains the question of right. Of course 
everybody has told everybody else, for the thou- 
sandth time, of the reply which somebody made to 
James the First, Queen Anne, or some other 
crowned old lady, about the cost of enclosing St, 
James’s-park, the estimate being fifteen shillings, 
which was thought too much in those days! But 
it appears to us that the impatient censors overlook 
two facts: first, that the Woods and Forests is a 
department that really has behaved well to the 
public since it was endowed with the Morpeth 
spirit ; secondly, that the proposed garden is to be 
a public garden. Nowa public garden, properly 
so called—that is a real flower garden—as distin- 
guished from a park or ornamental enclosure, will 
be a real gain to the Londoners ; and we are not 
to presume that the use of the word “public” is 
an official lie. As we surmise—going upon the 
safe ground of conjecture, unbiassed by the slightest 
aid from the published descriptions—the garden 
will be open to the public, with “ thoroughfares 
through it as they now exist; only the ground will 
be made more beautiful to look upon. Well, he must 
beavery stanch patriot indeed that objectsto beauty’s 
encroaching on the prescriptive domain of ugliness; 
and we must confess that we have no such inacce* 
sible virtue. Neither should we regard it as a pub- 
lic wrong if that end of the park were rend 
grateful and consoling to the royal eye. We do 
not see that any constitutional principle is involved, 

as it is in the maintenance of Beefeaters, on making 
| Queen Victoria and her household continue to con 
template the solitary sentinel exposed in a desert 
aridity, when the red coat may be refreshingly fur- 





nished with a ground of complementary green. 
sovereign and people can have a mutual pleasur, 
we do not think that the liberties of Englishmen 
are endangered by neglecting to grudge it. _ 
But, Heaven preserve us! we are defending the 
Whig Ministers! We! ‘There must be some mit 
take somewhere ; the sum must have been work 
wrong. How can it have happened? Perha the 
Ministers have been deviating into sense. oy 
may ourselves be—we write the word with 
dence—mistaken! What, after all, if = 
and Forests are going to gulp a great slice 
park? But itis not credible: even a Whig depart- 
ment would not cover a robbery so impudent 
& lie so mean, 
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THE LANDOWNERS AND THE BUTCHERS, 
Aw aggrieved landowner, smarting under the operation 
of free trade, in the shape of cheapened corn and cattle, 
ests that some method should be taken to prevent 
poy middlemen,” meaning butchers and cornfactors, 
from obtaining so large a share of the price of farm 
oduce as they now receive. In a pamphlet on “The 
vierite and Tendencies of Free Trade and Protection,” 
he recommends the landowners and farmers to form 
associations for the direct sale of their produce to the 
public, “ without the intervention of middlemen.” He 
complains that the trade only allows him 34d. per lb., 
after deducting commission and cost of carriage, for 
beautiful ox beef, which they retail at 7d. perlb. He 
quotes another case where a man received only about 2d. 
per Ib. for several beasts, and, on sending to the butcher 
for a piece of one of the same animals when slaughtered, 
he was charged 64d. per Ib. for it. As the indignant 
landowner justly remarks :— 
« The very idea of giving a butcher one-half the value of a fat 


induce him to cut it up and sell it to his customers, 
ee ie preposterous to be entertained, much more to be 
submitted to.” 


The remedy which he recommends to his fellow-suf- 
ferers is that they should establish for themselves 
slaughter-houses and shambles in every city, town, and 
large village, and engage a butcher and assistant “to 
dress the fat stock, to superintend the shambles on 
market days, and to dispose of the meat, assisted by the 
owners of the slaughtered stock.” Were this done, he 
is of opinion that the agriculturists would get the ordinary 
market price for their produce, while the public would ob. 
tain “sound English-fed meat.” We know not what favour 
this scheme may findin the eyes of the farmers, butit does 
not seem to have much attraction for the public. This 
landowner wishes to put down the competitive system so 
far as middlemen are concerned, but he would put all the 
butcher’s profits into his own pocket. What would the 
public gain by such achange? They want some new me- 
thod by which they can reap the full benefit of free-trade 
in food, and this method would only enable them to buy 
from one butcher instead of another. What should 
hinder the consumers of beef from forming associations 
to purchase cattle at wholesale prices, by which, if the 
landowner’s statements be correct, they might have their 
butcher’s meat at little more than half the price they now 
pay for it? 


THE RESULT OF CIVILIZATION. 

THE reporter of the Zimes, in his notice of the leave- 
taking dinner of the Canterbury Colonists, speaks of the 
voluntary exiles as leaving their native land to seek at 
the Antipodes, ‘‘a better reward for their labour than the 
competition which is the inevitable result of civilization 
will enable them to obtain in the place of their birth.” 
Only too correct. But, is it not a very natural question 
for any curious enquirer to ask, whether our enterprising, 
industrious classes cannot escape this melancholy result | 
of civilization without going to the Antipodes? We 


cannot help fancying that it might be so, unless poor old | 
England is doomed. 





| 











SOCIAL REFORM. 
EPISTOLE OBSCURORUM VIRORUM. 
VIl.—Tue Lanp: rts Bonpaar. 
To Davin Masson. 
September 12, 1850. 
D Your brief note puts new 
heart into me, like a draught of wine drunk in the | 
saddle, Not the less because I was in tolerably | 
good heart before. As a nation we have made | 
grievous mistakes, but I do think that we are 
awakening to a sense of our aberrations—like the 


somnambulist awakening in the night and turning | 
to his home again. 

Perhaps there 
whether of bi 


My DEAR Masson,— 


never was a time when dogma, 
gotry or scepticism, was less stiff- | 
necked. In matters of opinion, we are learning 
that It is safe to talk freely, and that really well- | 
sposed persons, even “ respectable ” persons, are | 
not pledged to exile us from society because we | 
~~ counsel frankly. We are learning to see | 
‘through that trick of the ceconomists which, when 
we ask the condition of a people, shows you the 
ourishing multiplication and high condition of the 
goods in the country: we are learning to ask for a 
sight of the men, and women, and their children; 
hot at all content with the dictum of the quack who 
makes his examination of the shop, surveys the | 
rd rather than the tongue, feels the mas- 
mos till in lieu of the workman’s pulse, and pro- 
unces the labourer in robust, comfortable health, 
~~: — the shop looks well. ‘The men and women, 
the ian ask, how are they? And this subject of 
nd of England and its embezzlement by a 
a is fastening upon the public mind. 

ymptoms of it are seen everywhere—signs that 











the public mind has got hold of the right thing. 
We have not to make a movement, but only to sti- 
mulate it, and to develop its self-reliance by deve- 
loping its attention. ‘The Chartists were among 
the first to seize that strictly practical and na- 
tional idea, and, although no final success has 
attended Mr. O’Connor’s experiments, the error lies 
in the details rather than the main idea—that the 
people must renew their hold on the land, gra- 
dually taken from them. The Reformers of the 
somewhat old-fashioned “ Radical” school have 
ot hold of the idea—hence their Freehold Land 
Tocietion, and their organ the Freeholder ; a pro- 
ject in the mind of its authors not political but 
ceconomical, yet not the less social, nor the less 
showing the current of thought. I say the work- 
ing classes and the middle classes are thinking 
of these things, actively, independently, earnestly, 
concurrently—the two largest sections of the people. 
Do not you and I know what such tendencies of 
thought mean; especially when the hundreds of 
thousands, and the millions are thinking against 
the supine possession of the few thousands, the 
land-“ owners ”? 

For their possession is supine: they are doing 
nothing to strengthen their position, either by 
strenuously exerting themselves to perform their 
“trust,” and so to supersede the necessity of 
revoking it; nor by amending the condition of 
the people, and thus superseding the desire for 
change. I do not forget exceptions, like that of 
the Duke of Bedford; but, though honourable in 
their degree, they scarcely affect the moral state of 
their class; as the pure drops from Heaven scarcely 
dilute the stagnant pool corrupting for years, but 
rather stir up its noisomeness the more. 

The “ owners” of the land of the English people 
perform their trust in such style that, while some 
few quietists are talking feebly about amending the 
state of the poor by “home colonization,” the 
owners are continuing that process of home ezile 
which is driving the labourer off the land to dwell 
in towns—returning only to labour upon it— 
neither to rest upon the bosom of his mother 
earth, nor to feed upon it; not to breathe or 
sleep upon it; but only to draw the food of 
its bosom into the cornucopia of the landlord, 
and then to go back “to earn a settlement” in 
the town. 

The town and the land-owner are contending 
with each other to repudiate the liability on behalf 
of the people—trade and agriculture deny the 
people. “‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” asks the 
landowner, speaking of the tiller of the land. 

And the more intelligent ceconomists sanction 
this reverting of the public mind to the land. See 
what John Stuart Mill says of small holdings; how 
in his pages the state of the Tuscan peasant—who 
is small farmer and labourer mixed in one—con- 
trasts with that of the English Abel. Now, I 
know something of this Tuscan peasant, for I have 
lived with him and his family as familiarly as with 
any others of my friends, and I know him to be a 
healthy, contented, well conducted, intelligent 
man, though as ignorant as sin; he does not 
“improve,” but he has the faculty, if a priestly 
blight did not suppress all movement; and mean- 
while the Tuscan peasant lives his life—the servant 
of nature, not the slave of a land-“ owner” or 
farmer, with the scourge of a workhouse test at 
his back. But I shall recur to this subject when I 


| deal with the bondage of industry, essentially tied 


up with the bondage of the land: I now only men- 
tion it, to show how the most distinguished Eng- 
lish economist is impressed with the real human 
part of this matter. Again, see the admirable 
letter of Harriet Martineau, in a recent number of 
the Leader, averring that social reform must rest on 
the land as its basis. See the general current of 
the matter-of-fact reports in the Morning Chronicle, 
showing the bondage of industry divorced from 
the land. 

It is not only because the land must be better 
served than it can be while its “ owner” or trustee 
is content, by the present system, to get out of it 
for his own share enough to support many men, so 
that he cares not that it shall produce all it can; 
for, if he has more than he can want, why should 
he desire yet more? ‘To him, satiated with the 
produce of the abundant carse, a desert Glen Tilt 
18 a piquant variety—all the better for being desert. 
It is not only that “the system,” which the land- 
“owner” maintains lest his own fat lot should go 
with it, induces the farmer to take manifold more 
land than he canserve; making him keep up the per- 
petual cry that he has not enough capital [ or “stock’’] 
to work it all, and so making him act the dog in 
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the manger to all that he holds in surpl It 
is not only that the agriculture of England so far 
needs improvement that, actually abiding in the 
richest market of the world, it gets on ill and per- 
petually clamours about “distress.” It is not only 
that the industry of England is divorced from the 
land of England, and merely allowed to touch it for 
the pleasure and profit of the land-“ owner.” But 
besides all these things—and you, Masson, will 
recal the many instances with which I might bur- 
den this letter, if it were well to pause instead of 
proceeding with my duty of bringing well-known 
ideas together—besides all these things, the race of 
Englishmen loses its moral vigour by being di- 
vorced from the soil of England: we have but a 
dwindled and degenerate nationality, because, of 
the millions of Englishmen, very few are bound to 
the soil. To the largest section of labouring 
English it is the heavy raw material of a drudging, 
hungry, ill-paid, ful toil; alien; more 
hateful than the grudging “union.” No: if you 
arouse the son of the English race orth to 
resist the invader, you must call upon him to de- 
fend his native slum, and resist the desecration of 
his workhouse. 

You cannot have a national feeling alienated 
from the soil; and that is one among many things 
which make our commercial prosperity, such as it 
is, a very uncertain index of our national sound- 
ness and safety. 

Do not suppose that I would seek to arouse the 
labouring classes to a seizure of the land, or would 
incite a revolution for the purpose of general con- 
fiscation. I would, indeed, arouse the race of 
Englishmen to a sense of its alienage from their 
land in bondage to the “ owner ;” but only that I 
might help in adding the weight of national num- 
bers to that same process of gradual restoration 
which dictates the efforts of the Chartist founding 
his little colonies with unfamiliar tillage, of the 
Freehold Associations, of the new ceconomists, and 
even of Lord Campbell and the Crown lawyers 
facilitating “the transfer” of land. It is the land- 
“owner” and “ trustee ” class that has been guilty 
of confiscation, for such is the encroachment on 
common or park; since, as man cannot live by 
bread alone, he needs those reserves of natural 
recreation-land. At present I only insist that the 
land of England is not doing its duty—it is 
alienated from the English race and given up to a 
clique ; it is not freely accessible to the industry of 
England ; it does not produce a fraction of what it 
might for the English ; it does not afford a free 
standing-place for the foot of the Englishman— 
who is a “ trespasser ” on his own soil; it does not 
afford a domain in possession of the race, the 
ground of its nationality, the land of its love. 

Among free races, the race of England is a land- 
less race. Howa prompt and practical commence- 
ment may be made in the restoration of the soil 
embezzled from its native race, without harm to 
the embezzlers, I will discuss when we have glanced 
at the bondage of industry in the trading town. 

I am grateful, Masson, for your attention to 
these letters, which can be no more than sugges- 
tions of problems to be worked out elsewhere. 
Perhaps not with the pen. Tuornton Hunt, 


VIII.—Reuicion: irs Unity. 


To Tuornton Hunt. 
September 12, 1850, 
DEAR THORNTON,—Will you give me leave to offer 
a few words of comment on a sentence in your 
Social Reform Letter, No. IV. 

“We apply to it” (the notion of a Supreme 
Deity) “‘ the operations of our reason, and that” (our 
reason), “ following our senses only part way—for 
the senses have a greater scope than the reason— 
we fall back on the material idea of Pantheism.”* 

The proposition, that our senses have a greater 
scope than our reason, will set all our metaphysi- 
cians of the old school into a state of highly rari- 
fied indignation; but it is nevertheless true. I 
can see a very remote fixed star, faintly glancing 
its rays, “ pinnacled dim in the intense inane,” 
as Shelley says in his Prometheus. I can actually 
see the star. My reason can make nothing of it; 
and my reason knows, by virtue of its own best ex- 
ercise, that to sit scowling over a slate full of figures 
and calculations of distance, and time that would be 
required for passing through that distance, is not 
reasoning about the star at all, but merely trying to 
bring it within the range of astronomical know- 
ledge—a doubtful result in all cases, within mil- 





No. 





* In the original this sent was d 
a misprint—*“o way” for way.” 
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lions of miles, after all the figure-work. But I can 
see it at once, on a clear night, as well as I shall 
ever see it. So much by way of a familiar illustra- 
tion of the scope of the external senses. And now 
for something else. : 

I can shut my eyes, and see myself arrived at the 
star—living in it, or on it—swimming across one 
of its lakes of sapphire and gold, or seated at the 
foot of one of its volcanoes, reading a book. I come 
to the conclusion, then, that, although the senses 
have a larger scope than the reason, the imayina- 
tion has a larger scope than the senses. ‘The un- 
reality of my existence in the star does not affect 
the ment, 

It may be said that the senses furnish this scope 
to the imagination, and that everything I describe, 
or can possibly describe, as having seen imagina- 
tively in the star, has its palpable foundation in 
things I have actually seen down here. Of course : 
that is a law of the life of mind; but I can use the 
scope of the senses in conjunction with my facul- 
ties of mind, thus enhancing that scope. In brief, 
I can multiply that scope by my imagination. A 
high exercise of this faculty would alone supersede 
the ideas which lead to Pantheistic worship. 

To a religious temperament, if I may so desig- 
nate that feeling which is natural to all rightl 
constituted minds—that religion of the soul which 
cannot brook to be confined by the swaddling 
clothes of any dogmatic formulas, there is no quality 
which ministers such rich and ennobling food as 
the imagination, Since it multiplies the scope of 
all the senses, so it can hear not only the “ still, 
small voice” within, but the whispers of Infinity. 

Let me illtistrate this last position by quoting 
another sentence, a little lower down, in your same 
letter. 

“I hear the voice of the instinctive revelation, 
which tells me that there is a great region of the 
unknown, greater than the known, but not dis- 
severed from it, since I imagine its existence.” 

Some of your readers will here ask—would I 
have religion a matter of the imagination rather 
than of the reason? I certainly would not. Neither 
would I have it an entire matter of pure reason—if 
such a thing were possible. This is not the time 
to discuss what people mean by pure reason; | 


must therefore content myself simply by saying | 


. . : . | poor riots w and then, about this bequeathed pro- 
that what is called pure reason is uf necessity a mixed | POT TO'S, no id then, about this bequeathed pro 


faculty, mfade up of all our best knowledge, (and 
our unconscious ignorance, too,) of our judgment, 
and of our imagination. In like manner our imagi- 


ration is made up of all our knowledge, and of our | 


reasoning powers modified by the pleasure of the 
will and a sense of the ideal. I would not, there- 
fore, ask that religion should be a question of this 
or that faculty of the mind or the instincts, but of 
allfaculties—a sincere interpenetration of the whole 
being. 


It is the free examination and public declaration | 


of feelings and thoughts like those developed in 
your Letters on Social Reform which will eventually 
work out the redemption of Religion. 'The wretched 
condition of conflicting mysteries and worldly in- 
terests into which it has been brought, has long 


since attained a pitch that presents the spectacle of | 


utter aberration of mind rather than the true wor- 
ship of a divine attribute in any conception of 
Deity, or in the magnificent and constant miracles 
of creation that surround us. 


These subjects, my dear ‘Thornton, you, and I, | come down to the last New Poor-law of 1833, which 


and Lewes, worked at with your father some twelve 
or thirteen years ago*—perhaps not altogether in 











| 





Open Council. 


(IN THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME, 
ARE ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY 
HOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE. ]} 





There is no learned man but willconfess he hath much 
profited by reading controversies, his senses awakened, 
and his judgment sharpened. If, then, it be profitable for 
him to read, why should it not, at least, be tolerable for 
his adversary to write.—MILTON. 


POOR-LAWS AND THE LORDS’ SELECT 
COMMITTEE. 
8t. Austell, Cornwall, Sept. 4, 1850. 

Sir,—Of all the laws, Poor-laws are surrounded 
with more difficulties to legislate upon than any 
others. We cannot lose sight of the fact that the 
sun, the moon, the stars, and the earth are not intel- 
ligences, but that the poor man is an intelligent being, 
and, like ourselves, he has to live now and for ever, 
and that, as a man, he is the special blessed creature 
on earth of our Creator; therefore, it would be a fear- 
ful and dangerous thing to legislate against the be- 
nefit, interest, and happiness of such a fellow-crea- 
ture, only and because he happens to be void of land 
or its substitute, money. 

Having shown the importance of a poor man, we 
will take a cursory view of the rise and progress 
of the Poor-laws. Before and since the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, the noble barons, and the monas- 
teries, and the convents kept open house for the poor, 
and many barons on their death-bed, in hopes of 
escaping purgatory, used to give to the monks land 
and wealth for them and the poor. Henry, having 
failen out with the Pope, dispossessed the monks 
and the poor. In Elizabeth’s days there used to be 


perty tothe poor, and Elizabeth insisted that some- 
thing should be done for her ** poore people ;’’ and 
then we had the first Poor-law, whereby overseers 
were to assess ‘‘ every habitant and every occupier of 
land”’ (the word “‘ householder”’ is not mentioned in 
the act), and with the funds to purchase materials 
to set the poor to work, and to bind the children out 
as apprentices (giving education was not understood 
in those days); thus establishing two great princi- 
ples, viz., to tax everybody that could pay, and give 
employ, and not relief. Unfortunately, in those days 
the overseers knew nothing of the machinery of an 
income-tax, therefore they could not assess unseen 


| or personal property ; and on that account, and that 


alone, the miseries of the poor commenced ; for land 


| and houses got fixed with the whole assessment, and, 


against the intention of the act, all personal capital 


| escaped, and that which was intended as a general 


law became a class-law — land and houses versus 
the poor, whilst capital stood aloof, looking on at 
this unequal conflict. After this act of Elizabeth’s 


| there have been numerous acts of Parliament and 


vain—but certainly with no such audience as we | 


now possess. ‘lhe time was not ripe. It was the 
twilight of the morning ‘ what time the breath of 
heaven is coldest,’’—and the breath of earth and 
earth’s sons colder still, and often far more bitter. 
But this is rapidly pans away now, and the 
great beams of the chariot-wheels of the sun are 
already shooting broadly up from Life’s unfathom- 
able sea. The fleeting mists and vapours take 
many strange and threatening forms, but we know 
that if the Spirit of Truth moves constantly upon 
the face of the waters, they will be cleared of all 
these phantoms, and the life of humanity become 
disenchanted, so that we can look up to God in the 
spirit, as revealed to us by Christ, without fear of 
the jealousy and vengeance of a terrific Hebrew 
personification, or the tyrannical intermeddling of 
our fellow-man. 
R. H. Horne. 





* And Egerton Webbe—a genius, whose youth had run a 
wide and brilliant career of learning and accomplishments, and 
was snatched from us just as we were rejoicing to see the power 
which we knew,—though still known to few more,—muking 
itself felt upon the world, 


; amendments thereof, all proving what a difficult 


thing it was to legislate upon Poor-laws, until we 


was a settler, with a vengeance. The poor English- 


| man might exclaim, ‘*‘ When my eyes first opened on 


the world, the light of day was showered on me as 
bounteously as if I had been a prince ; the blessed air 
of heaven came wooingly to fan my brow, and the 
music of wouds and waters fell sweetly upon my ear 
as it arose to welcome the arrival of a new lord of the 
earth and coheir of immortality ; all things animate 
and inanimate proclaimed my freedom. It was a 
boon from God” But this New Poor-law erects 
monster prison-houses, and condemns the poor free- 
born Englishman, without judge or jury, to incarce- 
ration therein, because he is poor. And what is the 
excuse of this infamous proceeding of man against 
man, in the absence of crime? 
economize poor-rates are these expensive prison- 
houses erected and supported. What a cruel blun- 
der! To economize poor- rates, go back to the statute 





Why, economy; to | 


of Elizabeth, and follow out the principle of giving | 


employ—employment on the soil, which will inter- 
fere with no trade, and let the poor, in open free air, 
grow their own food. 

It may be said that there area great many of the poor 
that are worthless, and will not labour to growtheirown 
food ; but that is no reason why the old and young, 
able and willing, should be kept in confinement: give 
them liberty and a healthy locality. And, as to the 


worthless, offer them agricultural employ, which is | 


unexceptional labour, and, if th i 

then, and not till then, do they become a weeks 
Then apply the same principle as the Coun oe 
do to fraudulent debtors, and they will soon 
work, and there will be an end of all worthless 6, “ 


The science of agriculture proves that the manure 
of paupers on a farm is equivalent to their k 
(hence old and young are of value), and, if pleeed 
conjunction with cows and pigs, they would = 
every expense and have a profit balance, ag shown j 
a letter published in the Morning Post, “ On Mune 
supporting Farms, or Abolition of Poor-rates,” and j 
a pamphlet written on “ The Redemption of the 
Poor rates."” Then, why pay poor-rates to do 
evil—to imprison and punish your fellow-creat - 
when, by redeeming or borrowing money on 
rates, you could raise a capital to create mth oe 
supporting farms for the poor, instead of pales. 
houses, and thus abolish: poor-rates for ever and all 
the difficulties of legislating on poor-laws? Nothin 
shows more clearly the difficulty of legislating . 
poor-laws than the report of the select committee of 
the House of Lords, who report that “the Telief of 
the poor is a national object, towards which ey 
description of property ought to contribute.” This 
is coming back to the principle of the statute of 
Elizabeth, and they seem to be in no better a situs. 
tion than the overseers in Elizabeth’s time; for 
say that “‘ they cannot form an opinion as to the 
assessment of personal property in aid of the rates 
levied on real property.” 

Let us only contemplate what millions of capital is 
out on mortgage on land, houses, and railways! 
—what hundreds of millions funded !—what millions 
out on security by bankers !—what millions of capital 
in the hands of merchants and other capitalists! 
Why, a mountain of wealth! more than all the land 
and houses subject to their encumbrances are worth, 
And all this vast amount of capital is exempt from 
poor-rates, which shows how unjust these poor-laws 
are to landowners, ratepayers, and the poor, The 
committee also recommend the appointment of “two 
district surveyors—one to assist the magistrates, the 
other a committee of rate-payers.”’ Further expense 
still; and then they will want a third as umpire be- 
tween thetwo surveyors. The committee also recom- 
mend that mines should be rated to the poor-rates, 
Mines have been exempt, that paupers might not be 
created. They also recommend that owners of cot- 
tages of £6 and under should pay the poor-rates, 
This will fall upon the industrious poor, In fact, 
their report will not give satisfaction. Therefore, the 
only way to dispel all difficulties with which the 
poor-laws are surrounded is ¢o do away with poor. 
rates, and benefit the poor by creating these mutual: 
supportiny farms of paupers, cows, and pigs, and let us 
have no more legislation against the benefit, interest, 
and happiness of the unfortunate poor, for it will 
only recoil upon landowners, houseowners, and rate 
payers. 

The Lords’ report proves that money-capital is 
‘‘touch-me-not,”” and that real property must always 
be subject to these dead weights; the result will be 
that money-capital will be the lord paramount, and 
that land will become its vassal. ‘Then let land: 
owners arouse themselves, and turn their attention 
to the true development of land, which these poor 
farms will show more than any other, independent 
of freeing it from rates. ‘The growing of corn would, 
indeed, appear to be only in its infancy, A French- 
man has lately discovered a mode of doubling his 
crops: and these “ poor farms”’ (from the fact that 
the best unadulterated guano only contains 18 pet 
cent. of ammonia, whilst human manure on a farm, 
if the phlogisticated air be well secured, will give 
above 30 per cent) will not be far behind the French 
man; consequently these * poor farms” are of im 
portance, as proving the hidden wealth that still 
remains in the land, which will give it the ascen- 
dancy over capital, and keep up the dignity of the 
realm.—I remain, Sir, yours obediently, 

Joszrx Woop. 





GENERAL HAYNAU. 
Great Yarmouth, Sept. 10, 1660. 

Sim,—The news of General Haynau’s visit @ 
Messrs. Barclays’ brewery, and the honest a 
he met with having been read in a large company 
tradesmen and artisans, called forth a burst KA 
plause; and considering that, if the General (¥ 
has earned for himself, by his cruel atrocities, 
appellation of ‘* Austrian butcher") came to 
land officially from the Austrian despots, the rao 
ment he received was the best that could be phe 
him, it being most calculated to make a lasting 
pression upon his memory, and by that means a 
him to make a faithful report of the real ara 
of the English nation, manifeste ad in the true " 
Bull style, for the Hungarian patriots: it was oo 
mously resolved that, should eny of eagees 
clays’ men be vietanians yy the Mi 
despotism, they would drink no more 0 
Barclays’ porter. — I am, Sir, yours obediently, # 


behalf of the meeting, , Twos. Exnrvoro® 
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THE LOST KEYS. 
September 9, 1850. 

Smm,—Though much interested in the scientific 
ex itions of Mr. H. S. Melville, on the subject of 
the “ Lost Keys,” I am, like too many unfortunately, 
incompetent in the matter of astronomical knowledge 
to understand his elucidations. Yet, with respect to 
his interpretations of the Masonic signs or symbols, 
and the numerical expression 432, as given by him, 
I beg to submit that those symbols are undoubtedly 
literal characters, which, with the ancients, as well as 
being the elements of words, expressed nurnbers before 
the Arabic figures were invented. And that in ancient 
alphabets particular letters were frequently transposed, 
and in different languages conveyed different sounds 
and numerical values. Of those symbols the A 
(delta) is Greek, and its value is 4. The V is the 
exemplar of the Greek T (upsilon), and of the 
Roman U, the value of which is 400. The O, or 
ara, as an alphabetical character is perhaps only 
found in the Saracenic alphabet, written thus, O, 
having the sound of “* Mai,’’ equivalent to the Greek 
M (mu), and the Hebrew D (mem), the numerical 
value of each of which in both languages is 40, the 
sound and value establishing its identity; and the 
total amount is 444—a rather mysterious number, 
as it is the specification of ‘‘ Mystery, or D. V. M., 
“Dei Vicarius Mundo ’’—‘“‘ God's Vicar on Earth.” 
MUD “earthy,” or DUM “secret,” which was 
adopted as the masonic rule, and which, wherever it 
has been established, has led to the loss and sacrifice 
of science and knowledge, &c., as with the masons 
themselves, and the reign of ignorance and supersti- 
tion with others. ‘The Saracenic © is undoubtedly 
the parent of our Roman letter D, which has sup- 
planted the Greek 4. Many instances of such sub- 
stitutions of letters are traceable, which have led to 
considerable confusion and intricacy in deciphering. 
Among others, we may read the Roman I.HLS., a 
mysterious mélange of Greek and Roman characters, 
a hybrid, or mule christo-paganic, which should 
stand in the original IH.. that is IH.Ze0g (Je-Soos), 
the “Saving Word, or Jesus,’’ only an innocent mys- 
tification. Yours, &c., CosIneE, 





P.S. Our word “pious,” derived from ‘‘ Toss, 
the quality of a priest, as in ‘‘ sepo-oss,”” a sacri- 
ficial priest, and implying priestly holiness, if largely 
abbreviated, is resolved into PIUS, of which the 
value derived from the higher and lower numerical | 
valuations of the letters (for they each have two), 


implying a mixture of the exalted and the base, stands 
thus :— 





16) P ws 16 
eh dias - wl pee 400 
Raises 400 B sstnoune 18 
oes i E couscsan, Oe 
444 444 





MALTHUS MEANWHILE. 


Sept. 10, 1850. 

Sir,—I am not sure that you are wrong when you 
assert that Political (Zconomy is a science of mis- 
takes. Ishould prefer, however, to consider it as a 
conditional science. John Mill, who is honourably 
distinguished frum the majority of Political GEcono- 
mists by the breadth of his views and the nobleness 
of his aims, has clearly stated the basis of this science 
to be the principle of competition. That he by no 
means accepts it as a final principle is evident from 
the avowal that society will not much longer tolerate 
the division of its members into the two classes of 
payers and receivers of wages, and from the welcome 
which he extends to the principle of Association 
acting within certain limits. But, although the high- 
est moral ideal should form the foundation of all our 
social arrangements, we must never forget that hu- 
manity is itself a growth. The selfish feeling pre- 
cedes the social feeling. The loving and noble im- | 
pulses, both in the individual and in man collectively, 
are developed only by circumstances favourable to 
that development, and emanating from previous cir- 
cumstances of inferior educative and formative effi- 
cacy. Society isa growth, not a composition. You | 
cannot make, you can only develop it. As sensation 
Precedes reflection, selfishness must precede sympa- | 
thy, and competition must precede codperation. I 
recognize fully the beauty of your doctrine; I hope- 
pe await the methods of its application. But you 
h not suddenly supplant the old society by the me- 
anical intrusion of the new society. You must 
ef tolerate some evil that you may more 
: oy establish good; and, while you seek to 
thesle w e age, you must remember that the age 
tralizin ie pone J action of yours, modifying, neu- 
on sg ar perverting it. If to the despotic 
the ze - Napoleon the large brain of a Bacon and 
= aan rous and affectionate enthusiasm of a Shel- 
4 — I shouid still regard as problematical 
es 0 regeneration of society. Keligion, 
oun ae itics, need to be placed on a firmer basis 
domin y new occupy; and, till men discard the 
ant theological principles and apply science to 





——————— 


| the investigation of questions now supposed to be 


solved or solvable by a mystical and superhuman 
philosophy, we can organize no social system of any 
permanent character. Education on positive princi- 


ples—diffusing the accumulated and unemployed | 


knowledge of the age, and directing thought and 


action into new channels—must be the herald of that | 
grand social experiment which we all predict, and | 
which will undoubtedly one day be realized. Mean- | 


while, if we cannot hope to construct in our time an 
edifice so vast and so magnificent, we -_ at least 
collect materials and lay the foundations, gla 


d if we. 


can be employed as hodmen, and joyfully anticipating | 


the arrival of the Master Builder. But, if the new 
social era must be deferred, then the present age 
must be accepted as transitional. 
ignorant, and anarchical. 
destroyed except by destroying egotism; codperation 
cannot be created except by creating a spirit of gene- 
rous and loyal love. We must diffuse a higher mo- 
rality, and then we shall have a nobler society. We 
must act upon men by all available means that ho- 
nour can approve, 
association wherever it can be wisely extended; we 
must promote a free and liberal culture of heart and 
mind; and we must encourage in ourselves and 
others the formation of habits of self-control and self- 
sacrifice. 

And here I must observe, that I cannot admit, with 
the Leader, that, in the present state of society, the 
doctrine of Malthus, as expounded t-y John Miil, ei- 
ther shocks the moral sense or is repugnant to the 
conclusions of science. That, under social arrange- 
ments very superior to those which we now have, 
population would, for a long period, require no pre- 
ventive check, I am willing to concede; and, if we 
enjoyed such happy institutions, the problem might 
fitly be left to posterity to solve. But the crisis is 
imminent. Population actually exceeds subsistence ; 
and, if we cannot adequately multiply the latter, we 
must check the increase of the former. Celibacy is 
not desirable; but want, crime, shame, and disease 
are still less so. Besides, the sacrifice is often men- 
tally exaggerated, because we do not accurately mea- 
sure it. It is required, not that a man should never 
marry, but only that he should not marry till he has 
resources sufficient to justify him in bringing children 
into the world. If every labouring man who is in 
the receipt of 8s. per week, would lay by weekly, 
from his twentieth to his thirtieth year, the sum of 
4s., I cannot overlook the fact that he would have 
£100, at least, to assist him in obtaining those com- 
forts and in securing that position which would make 
paternity a blessing, and would render enduring the 
wife’s love and the husband's tender care. I am 
fully convinced that to recommend hortatively such 
a proceeding to the poor would be attended with no 
useful result, But I can see no reason why every 
sort of practical encouragement to adopt such a 
course should not be offered them; and if solid and 
material advantages were held out to them, in the 
acquisition of land or of houses, in the increased in- 
terest of their savings, or in the purchase of some 
political or social privilege (an object which an im- 
proved poor-law might contemplate), I should not 
despair of the success of the project, —a project which 


day to be superseded by regulations of a wiser and 
nobler morality, and of a lasting and more pervading 
efficacy. M. C, 


A REFORMATION. 
Cowes, Isle of Wight, September 10, 1850. 
Srx,—In your paper of the 31st of August there is 


a communication trom a Unitarian believer of the 
Reverend Dr. Priestley’s school upon the subject of 


reply to any definite questions relating to it, he will, 
perhaps, not object to publish his reasons for sub- 


never before known to be used except as an expres- 
sion applied to the Pope, or an allegorical figure 


We are selfish, | 
Competition cannot be | 


We must extend the principle of | 








Heaven, as is very plain from the wording of the 
Lord’s Prayer, which he taught to his disciples, 
While upon this subject, I should like to request 
your correspondent to explain his idea of the nature 
of Prayer. i 

The second principle, called “ Innocence, seems 
more vemendiile than the doctrine of “ te gs 
Sin” (which we are generally told is inherited by 
new-born babes from their parents), and is more in 
accordance with the teaching of Jesus a 
when little children were brought to him, 
them, and rebuked his disciples for attempting to 
drive them away, saying, “ Forbid them not, for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” If it is not too 
troublesome, may I solicit explanation of Virtue and 
Vice ? 

The third principle, of “Repentance” for the Re- 
mission of Bins, Pill be thought a very different 
doctrine from those disputed by the Bishop of 
Exeter and Gorham; but it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that sincere repentance will have greater 
effect in obtaining forgiveness than any ceremony 
performed by a minister. If the writer will answer 
the question, ‘Does any difference exist between 
Vice and Sins?” he will oblige me. 

The fourth principle, of ‘* Atonement,” is not very 
plain, because it does not mention the name of the 
Saviour; and, if it is not intruding too much upon 
the notice of the writer, let me enquire what is his 
opinion of the Bible ? 

The moral principles appear to me impracticable, 
and it is, therefore, useless to make any remarks 
upon them. I am, Sir, yours truly, 


A Constant REApEnR. 





IS OUR PROGRESS BACKWARD? 
Glasgow, Sept. 10, 1850. 

Drar Srn,—I perceive that there is a class of 
writers who are endeavouring to prove by arithmetic 
and other figurative modes that the condition of the 
working -classes is not near so bad as it is supposed 
to be, and that the wages of labour are advancing 
with the advance of civilization, and that, but for 
the improvidence, drunkenness, and immoral habits 
of the manufacturing population, they might be in a 
very prosperous condition. 

This class of writers belongs to the political econo- 
mists of the old school, who perceive that the wealth 
of the nation is rapidly increasing, and, without 
making proper enquiry into the matter, conclude that 
the working classes are getting a reasonable share of 
this increasing wealth. They can see no fault in the 
system. One of them lately asserted in Chambers’s 
Edinburgh Journal, * That the principle which forms 
the basis of the system is correct and natural; and 
neither manufacturer nor workpeople can by any 
artificial process interfere with or resist its opera- 
tion.”"—The old song of letting things find their 
own level. He also very complacently tells us that 
it is our drunken habits that is the cause of 
our misery; and that, if we avoid this dreadful 
sin, and keep ourselves clean, and lay by money, 
and educate ourselves, and purchase good furni- 
ture for our houses; and if we do not grumble at 


| the system, and above all are thankful to our em- 
would be of a temporary and provisional character, | 
intended as an alleviation of a sore misery, and one | 


ployers (as, but for their capital, we would be utterly 
deprived of all these temporal blessings); these 
things we are only to observe, and we will occupy as 
high and independent a position as any other class in 


| society. I am sorry to observe that Dr. Smiles in 
| last week's Leader argues in the same strain, and 


regret that I am obliged to differ with him in regard 
to his statements concerning the advance of wages 
with the advance of modern civilization. I have 


| always regarded him as a sincere friend of the work- 
| ing classes, but in this instance I am afraid his state- 


signifying the Roman Catholic Church, or as a name | 


| frequently given to Papists, in either of which senses 
| it is considered equally appropriate. 


Another word appears to me to require explanation, 
and that is “era,” 


“time,” in the text quoted from the Epistle of John. 


| Although I have heard of the Elizabethan era in 


British literature, and of particular eras in the lives 
of individuals, I did not before know that it pos- 
sessed a scriptural application. 

The four personal duties under the head of Reli- 
gion seem to me quite proper, and, indeed, the best 
that could be selected for the true doctiines of reve- 


life, society could not fail to exhibit a more generous 
as well as spiritual aspect. If the first principle 
limits worship to the one true God, as afterwards 
expressed under the head of Faith, it is likely to be 
strongly opposed by the Roman Catholic Church, 
which continues to worship the Sun of Man and his 
Mother Mary, besides numberless Saints, quite op- 


: ; , | ments are calculated to mislead those who are wishing 
a Reformation, and, as the writer has promised to | 


to improve our condition. At least the rate of wages 
which he enumerates for England will not correspond 


ey : } “oe: | with the rate of wages in Scotland or Ireland; and 
| scribing himself ** Antichrist,’ a term which I have | , g 


in dealing with this question it is not fair to adhere 
to partial statements, as the low rate of wages in one 
place has always a tendency to cause reductions in 
places where higher wages are paid, 

Iam a hand-loom weaver, and have learned by 


| sad experience that my wages have not advanced 


which we see substituted for | 


with the advance of modern civilization, In my case 
the Doctor's picture of the Golden Age is reversed, 
as the following facts will prove :~ In the year 1806 


| the price paid tor a 14°° 4-4 lawn, in Glasgow, was 


| 


| 


| 
| 





} 


| fabric of work. 


] | per ell 
lation; if they were voluntarily practised in private | 


Is. 2d. per ell of 45 inches; at the present time the 
highest price paid for the same web is 22d, per ell, 
and some houses pay only 2d. per ell for the same 
n the above-mentioned year the 
price paid in Belfast for a 20°° 9-8 jaconet was 28, 
of 45 inches ; the price paid now for the same 
web is from 2}d. to 3d, per ell of 45inches. These are 
not exceptional cases ; a proportionate reduction has 
taken place in all cotton fabrics in these places. In 
the year 1838 we had a Government commission 
here, enquiring into our condition, and they found 
our average wages to be 6s. 6d, per week, and since 
then there have been reductions in most fabrics of 
from ten to twenty per cent. About forty-five or 


posite to the instruction of the founder of Christianity, | fifty years ago the rents of our houses were not so 
who tells us when we pray to address our Father in high as they are now, nor were we then burdened 
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with police, statute labour, and even poor-rates, which | 
our reformed magistrates have lately imposed on ux by 
the enactment of their New Pi lice Act. These are 
a few of tie blessings that modern civilization has 
bestowed on ourtrade. But the Doctor says ‘that 
it is our drunken habits that have sunk us into this 
pit far rather than the oppression of the monied 
classes.”” If so, we must leave him to explain it 
more clearly, as our obtuse faculties cannot compre- 
hend such reasoning. But it is not in our trade 
alone that reductions have taken place. I find that 
in almost every trade here great reductions have | 
taken place since the passing of the income-tax. | 
Sir Robert Peel, in his generosity, thought that he | 
was imposing a tax on the rich; but he was very 
much mistaken, as the ric immediately made re 
ductions on the wages of labour to a far greater 
amount than the incume-tax. I have not time just | 
now to enumerate the reductions that hive been 
made in the different trades; but, if necessary, I will | 
undertake to prove that a general reduction in almost | 
all trades has taken place to the amount of from ten 
to thirty per cent. in the West of Scotland. | 

With regard to the intemperate habits of the work- | 
ing classes 1 think there is much exaggeration. Many | 
of the teetotallers set down the whole of the | 
spirituous liquors consumed to the account of work- 
ing men, and point out what great good they might | 
do for themselves with the fifty million pounds they | 
thus wasted, as if the upper ai.d middle classes never 
tasted asingle drop. 1 believe we will arrive nearer 
the truth by relating the anecdote of the minister and 
the miner. The miner was in the habit of getting | 
drunk every time he got his pay, which was once a | 
month, and the minister, having observed his intoxica- | 
tion on several of these occasions, reproved him for 
his intemperate habits. The miner retorted that he 
did not drink so much as he. ‘ How so?’ said 
the minister, ‘* Why,” said the miner, “you take 
a glass every day after dinner.” ‘ Yes.” ‘ And 
another every night made into toddy before going to 
bed.” “Yes.” ‘That is fourteen glasses a-week, 
or about sixty glasses a month; whereas six or seven 
glasses when I get my pay makes me drunk.’”’ “ Yes: | 
but,” said the minister, “I time the thing.’”’ Here 
lies the secret. The upper and middle classes time 
the thing; they keep drink in their houses in gallons, 
and toke it regularly along with good meals and open 
air exercise, and it is never seen on them; and the 
working classes get the name of drinking aL the 
intoxicating liquor that is made. 

As far as my own trade is concerned in intoxicating 
habits, I know that when our wages were three times 
the amount they now are that there was not the 
third part of the drink consumed by them men as 
there is now. ‘To them “The Good ‘Time Coming” 
is so very far off that they have no hope of ever en- 
joying it, and they have no belief in the boasted 
dignity of labour when they are obliged to toil four- 
teen or sixteen hours per day fur a bare supply of 
their physical wants; and, no other more healthful 
excitement being provided for them, they fly occa- 
siunally to that which makes them forget their misery 
foratiune, In the words of the wise man, *' It is not 
for Kings to drink wine, nor for Princes strong drink; 
give strong drink unto him that is ready to perish, 
and wine unto those that be of heavy heart; let him 
drink and forget his poverty, and remember his 
misery no more,” 

Let the friends of education and temperance unite 
to remove this physical misery, and we will then be- | 
lieve them in earnest in their efforts to remove our 
ignorance and intemperance,— Yours very truly, 

5S. WELLWwoop, 





REFURM IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
Blackburn, September 11, 1850. 

Sin,—I have read from week to week your many 
excellent articles upon the nicessity of a reform in 
the Christian Church, and am fully persuaded from 
all that I know, see, and read, that the time has 
artived for the commencement of this great work. 
With the conclusions of your letters I fully agree, 
relative to the substituting fact for dogma, wand know 
that there ure all the materials in existence for work- 
ing it up; but I am anxious to see some line of action 
laid down, which may be found sufficient for deter- 
mining or settling the common mind. I believe 
that the whole of the creeds and tormulas, with all 
their ab-urdities, mdiculous as they really are, or ap- 
peur to be to men of reflection, are but the living evi- 
dences of the constituent element tound in the com- 
pound of humanity everywhere prevailing with the 
samme force among the lowest tribes of our race as with 
the highest. 

The great mistake that most thinkers have made 
has been the confounding creeds with religion ; the 
former is only an effect flowing trom the latter, which 
is an eternal reality, nor can all the changes that may 
ever take place in the former alrer in the least the 
immutable nature of the latter, ‘ Befure Abrahim 
was Lam,” is purely the re; resentation of the Erernal 
Spirit in man, of which Christ, the annointed of God 
the Father, is the living reality, I know that some 
of your readers my obj: ct to this, by rep ying that, 
if this be admitted, what is to become of the 


| Three parts of the contusion, mistakes, and differ- 


| New Testament: none lay that aside. 


Chrishna of the Hindoos, the Moses of the Jews, 
and the Mahomed of the Turks? To which I reply, | 
nemes alier nothing—each and all of them are the | 
same. ‘They represent the “ great tact’’—Gud, | 
Jehovah, Buddha, Foh, &ce.; and through the | 
various name-, symbols, or signs we observe only 
the Christ spirit embodied in the flesh, the “ me- 
dia'or between God and man, the man Christ 
Jesus;"’ and let me ask how, or by what means, can 
the mind grapple with abstractions (‘* God is a 
spirit’’) but through embodiment or representation ? 


ences arise from the want of comprehending our own 
natural wants, 


Let me not, however, occupy the too-valuable 
time of yourselt or readers, Mr. Editor, by enlarging 
upon this subject just now. What I want to see 
worked out is seme general good. ‘The time has 
eome, and how shall we begin it? Can we lay a 
foundation upon which a structure sufficiently strong 
can be raised for effecting our purpose? Can we 
substitute fact for fiction, and point out the way in 
which it is to be done? If so, I say again, it is our 
duty to work it out by laying down some general 
plan of action sufficiently expansive to em! race and 
cement the whole of the mind, which now lies ready 
to te moved and moulded for the great and glorious | 
work of religious progression. ‘The Sabbath was | 
made for man,” and we should take advantage of it; | 
but, before we begin the mission, it is necessary to | 
know well what we mean to do. Where shall we 
start from, or what standard of faith have we to set | 
up for our rule ofaction? Shall we acknowledge the | 
Bible as the word of God, Christ as the Saviour of | 
mankind, and the infallibility of the Church which | 
embodies and represents the whole? Shall we, in | 
fact, organize a Church? If so, what kind of a 
Church is it tobe? If it is worth doing, let it be 
done; and I venture to predict that minds will be 
found in numbers sufficient to go forth to the world 
with zeal and perseverance, preaching God’s truth in 
the spirit of Christ the salvation of mankind. 

The few remarks thus thrown together, Mr. 
Editor, are for the purpose of eliciting something 
further upon what I conceive a very important point 
in the great Social movement. J.E.S. 





P.S, I may just say that the harvest in this part is 
ripe, but we have no way of gathering it in. We 
want an organization or Church. We must, in fact, 
have it, if we mean progress. This question should 
now be agitated fairly through the Leader, and at an 
appointed time a Conference should be called to 
determine the line of action best calculated to ensure 
success. ‘The world wants the truth. 


EXTRACTS OF LETTERS. 


Mr. T. F. Barton takes exception at Miss Marti- 
neau’s letter. He says :— 


“A gentleman who has had considerable experience in 
farming, to whom I submitted Miss Martineau’s letter, 
considers that she has not been sufficiently explicit in | 
the information furnished to be of any use to others as | 
an example of ‘ what may be done with the land,’ A la- 
bouring man cannot be content not to lose ; he must have 
sufficient profit and subsistence out of his land, and that 
farming on so small a scale as that refer.ed to will pro- 
duce these results is certainly not prov.d by Miss Marti- 
neau’s letter in the Leader, 

‘The gentleman above-mentioned desires to know if 
Miss Martineau has sufficiently considered and taken ac- 
count of the following particulars ;—the interest on the 
purchase money of the land—on the buildings, gates, 
fences, &c., &c., on the live and dead stock, the rent, 
tithes, poor-rates, highway and church rates, govern- 
ment taxes, the expenditure of hay, straw, Indian meal, 
turnips, grains, seed, fuel, labour, horse-work, repairs, 
the yearly depreciation of stock, and the loss of stock, 
bad seasons, and the failure of crops, wear and tear of im- 
plements, the bills of the carpenter, blacksmith, and 
cattle doctor. These are points which every practical 
farmer must take into account although too apt to be lost 
sight of, or not sufficiently considered by the theorist or 
the amateur farmer.” 


The Editor has received a letter from “* A Chris- 
tian” at Oxford, so wntten that, although the 
arguments do not coerce his mind, the manner fills | 
him with esteem and regard for the writer. A 
matter of fact is touched upon; the writer, it should 
be premised, having vindicated the all-sutficiency of 
the New I[cstament as a guide and law :— 


“You speak of young Dissenting ministers taking a 
broader line and preaching a universal faith. I have 
lived amongst them all my life, and can tell you their 
universalism is av echo of the invitation they find in the 
See the last im- 
pressive invitation in the last chapter of the Revelations, 
verse 17, ‘All may come, but in the appointed way,’ 
as a test of character and obedience.” 


Convocation.—We must recollect that Convocation 
now would be a different matter to what it has hitherto 
been, inasmuch as multitud-s of persons can read who 
béfore conld not: the meavs of conveying intelligence 
are multiplied; and thus a whole nation would be stand- 
ing on tiptoe to learn every word spoken in the Houses, 
where «before but a portion of it could know anything | 


| freshing it, but disappearing for ever. 


| and unprepared for defence, 


| construct them, we have property to defend, 


| fureizn or domestic foe, in the land, 


about it. Of course, newspapers would be 
for the purpose of making every speech 
lic, and probaly the debates in Convo 
ceed in interest the debates in Parliam 
of taking one side or another, in exeitj : 
topics, would rather tend to place in the beckernern te 
humble practice of true religion. We may be jm ths 
a stir would arise in the Church as would add reat e 
her convenience or inconvenience.—Dr, Johnson, “2 
Religious Life, &e P 

De norte Dawson.—Lately there has g 
of Grotian spirit, except that he accepts n 
teaching of the Church of England; oo isheown 
earnest, thoughtful mind, eager for coaliticn, His hae 
error—but then he is a young man—seems to be set forth 
in the idea that truth has not yet appeared in the world 
that the words, “ Lo, 1 am with you alway,” ought rath 
to have heen, ‘ Lo, I shall be with you some time in om 
twentieth century, and Mr. George Dawson js to eee 
pioneer and diseoverer.”” But, notwithstanding this in 
tellectual conceit, much that he speaks may ve penton 
and, therefore, let us hear him when he is dcscantin 4 
the blessing of unity rather than diversity of on 
* Do we not know,” he writes, ‘ some families that read 
none but Baptist books; others, none but Unitarian 
tracts and writings; many who, in their narrow notions 
of sacred literature, study only the prophets of their own 
sect? They know nothing about others; they under 
stand them not; they desire not to understand them, 
Nursed up in their own little narrow apartment, they 
walk wearily round it, till they have left their footprint 
on the stone of its floor. Should a wise man be brought 
up so? Shall I refuse to be taught by the holy words cf 


establish 

and matter o- 
cation would ex. 
ent; while a love 


Prung up, one 


Fenelon, because he belongs not to my sect or creed ? 


Shall Jeremy Taylor have written eloquently, and Chry- 
sostom of the ‘golden mouth’ have spoken and preached 
in vain for me, because I belong not to their communion} 
Verily, no! I accept with thankfulness all the good that 
God sends me, come from where it will. I believe in 
good men of every church.” —Dr. Johnson, his Religious 
Life, §c. 


VALUE OF READING AND Writtnc.—The man who 
cannot read, whatis his sense of hearing worth? The 
communications of business, the gossip of the household, 
the clink of guineas, and the whir of spindles he can hear; 
but to the high and highest voices which God has 
fashioned to edify him and all men, he is deaf. The man 
whocannot write beyond some little temporary circle, he is 
dumb. While he who can read has an ear-trumpet that 
conveys to him the uttered thought of the remotest past 
and distance, he who can write has a speaking-trumpet 
that carries his messages over all the continents, and 
through the loudest storms of the ever-noisy sea of time. 
This is true indeed of all ages, in which the art of 
writing has been practised: but of no age is itso widely 
true as of ours While the eighteenth century an- 
tiquaries were collecting their ancient reliques and the 
like, a Scottish ploughboy, with the fiery and susceptive 
heart of an old minstrel in him, was driving his team 
afield. Had the lot of Robert Burns been cast in 
an unreading and unwriting age, the dumb plough- 
boy might have died a dumb ploughman; his me- 
lody might have fallen like rain upon the dry ground, re- 
But Robert had 
been taught both to read and write, and a book or two lay 
in his pocket as he drove his team afield; so instead ofan 
anonymous minstrel, like one of the cattle on a thousand 


| hill , he became asong writer for Britain and the world. 


William Shakspeare’s father it is pretty certain could 
not write; luckily there was a free grammar school in 
Stratford ; and now we have Shakspeare’s works, Were 
it only for the sake of the few Shakspeares and the few 
Brindleys, let schools everywhere be built in England; 
and the sounds of young instruction blend everywhere 
with those of labour which rise there without ceasing, up 
to the cope of heaven.— Mr, Espinasse, in the Lanenshire 
School Association Essays. 


Convicr Lasour.—A great proportion of the walls, 
di'ches, fortifications, and public buildings of the Conti- 
nental towns, are constructed by penal labour, Offenders 
are condemned to work on these public edifices and for- 
tifications, and there is no other way of disposing of them. 
It is surprising that our government has not adopted, to 
a greater extent, the same means of employing convict 
labour at home, instead of an expensive transportation to 
Gibraltar, Be:muda, or Australia, and the application of 
convict labour in the same way in those colonies. We 
have not at home any strong, regularly fortified plsce 0 
which the sovereign could retire in the event of invasion 
from abroad or tumults at home. There are many 


| tary points which, however unlikely it may be that suel 
events as the invasion of the country by an enemy, oF re 


bellion and organized tumult of our own population, 
should ever take place, ought not to be left unguarded 
The 336 fortresses or gal 
risoned towns in the Prussian dominions, may be an un- 
necessary extension of the system; and in the wat 
against Napoleon which preceded the Peace of Tilsit, 


| were a main cause of the rapid success of the French 


arms in that campaign. The Prussian army was fe 


h : f 
| tered down into isolated garrisons too weak to defend 


their posts, or to arrest the advance of the enemy. But 
thirty or forty places of strength in this country, com 
manding the access to our main railways and wr 
would neither be ridiculously unnecessary nor costly. > 
have, unhappily, too much of convict labour to apply 4 
such constructions, we have officers of skill and science 
and every fT 
tional motive to retard any hostile movement, either O78 
and we have scarcely 4 
strong place in the kingdom that could hold ent _— 
days against an enemy. ‘The constitutional otjewt . 
strongholds in the | ands of the executive power — 
to the age of King Stephen, not to our times; Ot le 
policy of Louis Philippe, not to our constitu 
archy.—Laing’s Observations on Europe. 
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legislators, but the judges and police 
are not the leg n : 

Oreerature. They do not make laws—they interpret and 
uy to enforce them.—Hdinburgh Keview. 


We have this week to record the melancholy and 
abrupt termination of an honourable career: ‘I'ruth 
has lost a valiant soldier in CHarves HeNNELL, 
the author of an Enquiry concerning the Origin of 
Christianity, and of a treatise entitled Christian 
Theism : works which, although they have obtained 
no very extended publicity, have, we _ believe, 

werfully contributed to the progress of that 
spirit of truthful, plain-spoken, philosophic investi- 
gatiun into theological subjects observable in the 
nublications of the last dozen years. CHARLES 
JENNELL was a manly writer, elaborating his 
views with care, and expressing them without 
equivocation. He has been called the English 
Srravss, but he merited 

“ Ni cet exces d’honneur ni cette indignité ;”’ 


and his writings, if less erudite and brilliant, are 
less open to cavil, and more irresistible in their on- 
slaught upon the hoary edifice of traditional 
dogmas. CHARLES HENNEL was only forty-one 
years of age. But he had not lived in vain. We 
could have “ better spared a better man;” for he 
was of that race of Workers who feel 

‘‘ How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unburnished, not to shine in use. 
As though tu breathe were life! Life piled on life 
Were all too little.” 

Aged forty-one! What a life was before him 
wherein to fighc that awful battle for which he had 
matured himself! Arrived at the serenity of man- 
hood, baving left behind him all the turbulence 
and all the tentatives of youth, he stands, con- 
sciously strong, prepared to enter the arena, when, 
lo! in another instant the great Shadow falls upon 
him, and sorrowing friends, and scattered grateful 
readers learn with mournful surprise that all is 
over ! 
as far 


The talk of the day, as literature is con- 


cerned, seems mainly about Alton Locke, which has, | 


indeed, “ thoughts beyond the reaches” of a novel 
of theseason. We believe that its authorship is 
pretty well ascertained, indeed, the secret from the 
first was not rigorously kept; but we will only so 
far withdraw the veil as to intimate that the author 
is a clergyman of the Church of England (all 
honour to him !), and one of the small but energetic 
and thoughtful party, lovingly cheered by those 
who demand an effective church, but considerably 
dreaded by bishops, and those whose conception of 
the church as a“ mother” is inalienably identified 
with that of the church as an “ old woman.” ‘This 
fact of clerical authorship is not without signifi- 
cance. Apropos of Alton Locke, let us not forget 
to mention that its reviewer in the Atheneum winds 
up his hearty appreciation of the book with this 
plain-spoken adherence to the master principle of 
Socialism: “* We believe that in ‘ association’ will 
be found the cure for the miseries produced by 
“competition ;’ that ‘ association’ is the watch- 
word of the new order of things which is beginning. 
The age of individualism is passing away.” We 
wish to take no unfair advantage of an opi- 
nion promulgated by one of the contributors to 
fasten on the Atheneum the advocacy of a cause 
which, as a journal, it certainly does not avowedly 
support ; but we cannot help pointing to the indi- 
cations of the progress of Socialist views which 
almost every day brings to light, even in quarters 
where one would least expect to find them. Let the 

ress fulminate as it will against Socialism, there 
is no disguising the fact that Socialist ideas are 
gaining explicit avowal and illustration in the very 
Press itself which thunders at or scorns them. In 
papers, in reviews, in magazines, in pamphlets, 
and in the endless fermentation of private talk, the 
Principles of Socialism meet one at every turn. If 
any one could but hit 1 a 
hich should 
dicated 


ipon some happy name 
intelligibly express what is now in- 
by Socialism, without the drawback of 
obloquy which clings to that word, so that men 
who now hold back mainly because they are afraid 
of being called Socialists, might frankly give in 
their adherence to principles which they ‘do really 
entertain—if any one, we say, would invent such a 
a he would be conferring an unmistakeabie 
enefit. The effect may in some measure be esti- 
mated by those who notice how willing many are 
5 be called “ Spiritualists” with Parker, Newman, 

Toude, Foxton, &c., who, nevertheless, would 


| 
| 


judice require it—that, in short, any proof, or culmi- 


shrink from avowing themselves to be“ Infidels ;”— 
though as far as the meaning in use of the word 
“Infidel” (not its etymological signification) can 
reach, so far does it apply to the “ Spiritualists.” 
In Religion and Politics an epithet is an argument ; 
a nickname is the best of syllogisms. Call aloud 
from the housetops that such or such an opinion 
“leads to Atheism,” or that such a proposition 
means “ pillage, barricades, and reigns of terror,” 
and your victory is certain, for you enlist upon 
your side the fears of thousands, and Fear is a 
summary Logician ! 


THE MOSAIC SABBATH, 


The Mosaic Sabbath ; or, an yy! into the Supposed Present 
Obligation of the Sabbath of the Fourth Commandment. By a 
Lay man. Chapman and Hall. 


Drp not universal experience of the logical obliquity 
of theological polemics, especially on the part of the 
Low Church party, tell us too plainly that the de- 
monstrations which would be irresistible to the 
honest intellect of man are perfectly idle and ineffec- 
tive—that Truth, the plain straightforward Truth is 
never, under any circumstances, the object sought— 
that black is white, and daylight darkness, if the pre- 


nation of proof which may be brought forward 
against an accepted dogma is flatly denied or shame- 
lessly evaded by those who defend the dogma,—we 
should say to all Sabbatarians * Here is a little 
treatise of fifty pages which completely and for ever 
settles the whole question, and which has all the 
rigorous demonstration that the question admits.” 
Indeed, it would be impossible to believe the integrity 
of the man who, after a careful reading of this pam- 
phlet, still maintained the Sabbatarian argument, 
were it not that, unhappily for religion and for the 
world, the warp given to the judgment by religious 
feelings is so powerful as to deprive the intellect for 
the time of its natural freedom and activity; so that 
contradictions the most flagrant, notions the most 
degrading, and logic the most pitiable, co-exist with 
great vigour of intellect and moral elevation in other 
topics. 

We have little hope, therefore, of the author's 
making any impression whatever on Lord Ashley 
and his friends; but to the waverers, to those who 
are still uneasy at finding any religious party strongly 


for it is holy unto you’ (v. 12-14). ‘Wherefore the 
children of Israel shall keep the Sabbath, to observe the 
Sabbath throughout their generations, for a perpen 
covenant. Itis a sign between me and the children of 
Israel for ever’ (v. 16, HH. ee ee 

“ The language used in regard to the Sabbath is simi- 
lar to that which is used in regard to other Jewish festi- 
vals. The covenant of which the Sabbath was to be the 
sign is spoken of as a perpetual covenant with the chil- 


| dren of Israel throughout their generations—a sign be- 


tween God and the children of Israel for ever. In like 
manner it is said of the Feast of Unleavened Bread: 
‘Ye shall observe the Feast of Unleavened Bread; for 
in this selfsame day have I brought your armies out of 
the land of Egypt: therefore ye shall observe this da 
in your generations by an ordinance for ever’ (Exod. xii. 
17). Yet no Christian doubts but that, upon the pro- 
mulgation of the Gospel, the Feast of Unleavened Bread, 
although directed to be observed as an ordinance for ever, 
ceased to be obligatory upon the Jews, and never 
obligatory upon Christians, By parity of reasoning, the 
duty of observing the Feast of the Sabbath, which was to 
be a sign between God and the children of israel for ever, 
was, upon the promulgation of the Gospel, no longer 
obligatory upon that people, and could not become 
obligatory upon Christians, unless revived by a new com- 
mand, which it never was.” 


The question then arises; “Is the Decalogue ren- 
dered obligatory upon other nations by any passages 
of the New Testament?” The answer is a conclusive 
Negative :— 


** When ‘ one came and said unto Jesus, Good Master, 
what good thing shall I do that I may have eternal life?’ 
Jesus said. .... ‘If thou wilt enter into life, keep the 
Commandments. He saith unto him, Which?’ Al 
the Ten, we may justly presume, would have been 
the answer, had Christ designed that the whole Deca- 
logue should survive the Mosaic dispensation. Instead 
of this he replied, ‘Thou shalt do no murder, Thou 
shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt not steal, Thou 
shalt not bear false witness, Honour thy father and 
thy mother, and, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself’ (Matt. xix. 16-19), Now, the Fourth Com- 
mandment is excluded from the list of those of the Ten 
Commandments which Christ enumerated as essential 
to be observed, and, consequently, there is the strongest 
reason for believing he intended that this commandment 
should not become obligatory upon all mankind when his 
Gospel would be preached to them.” 


The way in which this argument is pursued by the 
author is a fine example of masterly induction, and 
the success is triumphant. We have space only for 
the following :— , 

“On the supposition that the Fourth Commandment 
did become obligatory upon the Gentile converts, it would 
inevitably follow that those converts did, in obedience to 
the commandment, observe a Sabbath. Is such the fact ? 





ypposed to them, we cordially commend this treatise. 
It begins by proving that the Decalogue was ad- | 
dressed specially to the Jews, and was not intended 
as obligatory on Gentiles; having disposed of this, | 
he adds :— | 





“Sach internal evidence is there that the Decalogue 
was intended solely for the use of the Jewish people. Of | 
the force of this evidence, in one of the instances of it, | 
our Church makes once a-week an ample, though only 
an implied confession, by the voice of her officiating | 
ministers, when, in performing the Communion Service 
they proclaim from the altar, ‘God spake these words, | 
and sajd, I am the Lord thy God; thou shalt have none | 
other gods but me.’ Now these are not the words 
which God spake and said, They are, ‘I am the Lord 
thy God, which have brought thee out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of bondage; thou shalt have 
none other gods but me.’ All that God thus said re- 
lating to his deliverance of the people to whom he spake 
from the yoke of their Egyptian bondage, is omitted in 
the commandment as given out from the altar; and is 
so, most assuredly, for this reason, and for no other, that 
the suppressed passage relates only to the Jewish people. 
Yet, this passage, being a part of the words which God 
spake, and occurring as it does in the very middle of the 
sentence which God spake, the officiating minister is, by 
the forms of the Church service, made to say, in effect, 
that which is false. True it is, that God did speak the 
words which the minister repeats, but equally true is it 
that God spake others also: and what, I ask, would be 
thought of the witness who, in giving testimony to that 
which he heard another person say, should state very faith 
fully a portion of what was said, but for a purpose of his 
own omit to state the whole of it? Now, the passage in the 
commandment omitted by the minister, because it relates | 
only to the Jews, is omitted for the purpose of turning | 
the attention of the congregation aside for the time from 
the inference which might otherwise present itself to 
them, that the Decalogue was addressed to and intended | 
for the Jews alone.” | 


We 





’ 


The external evidence is all the same way, 
extract the following :— 


“The judgment or statute of the Fourth Command- 
ment, in particular, seems to have been specially with- 
held from all other nations, and exclusively reserved to 
the children of Israel; for the Sabbath enjoined by that 
commandment was to bea sign, which was to distinguish 
them as a chosen people and a holy nation. In the 
thirty-first chapter of Exodus we read: ‘ And the Lord 
spake unto Moses, saying, Speak thou also unto the chil- 
dren of Israel, saying, Verily my Sabbaths ye shall keep: 
for it isa sign between me and you throughout your 
generations; that ye may know that I am the Lord that 
doth sanctify you. Ye shall keep the Sabbath therefore ; 


| have made a charming volume. 


I am not here speaking of the sanctification of the seventh 
day by prayer and religious instruction, but of a Sabbath 
n the proper sense of the word, a Sabbath observed by 
entire abstinence from work throughout the day, works 
of neceesity and charity excepted. With this explana- 
tion of my meaning in the use of the word, I ask: Did 
the first converts from the Gentiles, the converts made 


| inthe Apostolic age of Peter and Paul, observe a Sab- 


bath? They didnot. This the Sabbatarians know full 
well, and therefore never hazard a direct assertion that 
they did. 

‘Whether the Fourth Commandment remained in 
force with the converts made from the Jews, is a question 
in which we of the Gentile race are not essentially con- 
cerned, yet it deserves consideration, It is antecedently 
in the highest degree probable that no difference would 
be made, in this respect, between the two sets of converts, 
But we have no need to rely on mere probability. The 
question is decided by the indisputable Fact that St. Paul, 


| himself a Jew, did not, after his conversion, believe that 


he continued under the obligation to observe the Sabbath 
of the Fourth Commandment, and that, consistently with 
the belief that he was no longer under such obligation, 
he, in his Epistle to the Colossians, in the passage re- 
cently cited from it, forbids the censuring of any man 
on account of his not being an observer of Sabbath-days.’” 


LIFE OF EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 

Life, Poetry, and Letters of Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn-law 
Khymer ; with an Abstract of his Politics, By his son-in law, 
John Watkins, Mortimer, 

In the slight autobiographical sketch that opens this 

volume we have a picture of the poet’s early life, 

which makes us deeply regret that it ceases so sud- 
denly ; carried onwards in the same style it would 

As it is, the main 
features of the poet’s mind are distinctly drawn in 
these scanty pages, and they serve to make his 
writings more intelligible. We cannot extend the 

same praise to the style in which his biographer has 
executed the task, for, although he has produced an 
agreeable volume, he has scarcely added anything in 
the shape of biography to the brief sketch just men- 
tioned, Criticism occupies an altogether dispropor- 

| tionate space, and the impatient reader demands bio- 
graphy, not rsthetics. Probably, there was but little 
to tell; and that litle needed the autobiographical 
form to make it interesting. 

| Ebenezer Elliott was born at the New Fo ’ 
Masbro’, in the parish of Rotherham, on the 17th March, 
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Che Reaver. 





[Sarunnay, 





1781. His mother was a sickly nervous woman, her 
life, ‘‘ atale of pain terminated by death—one long 
sigh,’’ from whom he inherited his nervous irritability, 
bashfulness, and proneness to anticipate evil; also 
her tendency towards “ first-rate dreaming.’’ His fa- 
ther—* Devil Elliott,”” as he was called—he describes 
as a fierce hater, a satiric politician, a fearless advo- 
cate of rebellion, and an ultra Calvinist preacher, 
terrifying his delighted hearers with pictures of 
Hell hung round with span-long children! From 
these parents it is not difficult to trace the genesis of 
the Corn-law Rhymer’s mind :— 


“ © Oh, blessed are the beautiful!’ says Haynes Baily, 
uttering for ever a sentiment to which I can feelingly and 
mournfully respond; for in my sixth year I had the small 

x, which left me frightfully disfigured and six weeks 

lind. From the consequences I never recovered. ‘To 
them, quite as much as to my poor mother’s infirm con- 
stitution, I impute my nerve-shaken weakness. How 
great was that weakness I will endeavour to show the 
reader. When I was very young—I might be twelve 
ros old—I fell in love with a young woman called 
idgeway—now Mrs. Woodcock, of Munster, near 
Greasbro’—to whom I never spoke a word in my life, 
and the sound of whose voice, to this day, I have never 
heard ; yet if I thought she saw me as I passed her 
father’s house I felt as if weights were fastened to my 
feet. Is genius diseased? I cannot remember the time 
when I was not fond of ruralities. Was I born, then, 
with a taste for the beautiful? When quite a child—I 
might be seven or eight years old—I remember filling a 
waster frying-pan with water, placing it in the centre of 
a little grove of mugwort and wormwood that grew on a 
stone-heap in the foundry-yard, and ~~ s to see the 
reflection of the sun, and cloulds, and the plants them- 
selves, as from the surface of a natural fountain; for I 
so placed the pan that the water only was visible, and I 
seldom failed to visit it at noon, when the sun was over 
it. But I had also a taste for the horrible—a passion, a 
rage, for seeing the faces of the hanged or the drowned. 
hy, I know not; for they made my life a burden, 
following me wherever I went, sleeping with me, and 
haunting me in my dreams. Was this hideous taste the 
result of constitutional infirmity? Had it any connexiun 
with my taste for writing of horrors and crimes? I was 
cured of it by a memorable spectacle. A poor friendless 
man, who, having no home, slept in collierly hovels and 
similar places, having been sent one dark night from the 
Glassh for a pitcher of ale, fell into the canal, and 
was drowned. In about six weeks his body rose to the 
surface of the water, and I, of course, ran to see it. The 
spectacle which by that time it presented was daily 
and nightly, whether I was alone or in the street, in 
bed, or by the fireside, for months my constant com- 
panion. Had this morbid propensity any relation to my 
solitary tendencies? Healthy man is socia] ; but in my 
childhood I had no associates. Although the neighbour- 
hood swarmed with children, I was always alone; and 
this is perhaps one reason why I was deemed rather 
wanting in intellect, and why I might really have had 
fewer lens than other children of my age, for I cut my- 
self off from communication with theirs. But though I 
was alone, I have no recollection that my solitude was 
inful. On the contrary, I employed my time delight- 
ully in swimming my little fleets of ships, and repairing 
my fortresses on the banks of the canal between the 
Greasbro’ and Rawmarsh bridges.” 


He charmingly describes the solitary rambles of his 
boyhood how— 


“IT passed my Sundays in gathering flowers, that I 
might make pictures of them. I had then, as now, no 
taste for the science of botany, the classifications of which 
seemed to me to be like preparations for sending flowers 
to prison. I began, however, to feel mannish. There 
was mystery about me. People stopped me with my 

lants, and asked what diseases 1 was going to cure ? 

ut I was not in the least aware that I was learning the 
art of poetry, which I then hated—especially Pope’s, 
which gave me the headache if I heard it read aloud. 
My wanderings, however, soon made me acquainted with 
the nightingales in Basingthorpe Spring—where, I am 
told, they still sing sweetly—and with a beautiful green 
snake, about a yard long, which on the fine Sabbath 
mornings, about ten o’clock, seemed to expect me at the 
top of Primrose-lane. It became so familiar, that it 
ceased to uncurl at my approach. I have sate on the 
stile beside it till it seemed unconscious of my presence ; 
and when I rose to go, it would only lift the scales behind 
its head, or the skin beneath them—and they shone in 
the sun like fire.” 


The following estimate of his own genius, though 
modest, strikes us as true, and indicates a kind of 
intellect commoner among remarkable men than is 
supposed :— 

* But I possess not that glorious power. Time has 
developed in me. not genius, but powers which exist 
in all men, and lie dormant in most. I cannot, 
like Byron and Montgomery, pour poetry from my 
heart as from an unfailing fountain; and of my in- 
ability to identify myself, like Shakspeare and Scott, 
with the characters of other men, my abortive * Ker- 
honah,’ ‘Taurassdes,’ and similar rejected failures, 
are melancholy instances. My thoughts are all exterior ; 
my mind is the mind of my own eyes. A primrose is to 
me a primrose, and nothing more ; I love it because it is 
nothing more. ‘There is not in my writings one good 
idea that has not been suggested to me by some real 
occurrence, or by some object actually before my eyes, or 
by some remembered object or occurrence, or by the 
thoughts of other men, heard or read. If I possess any 
power at all allied to genius, it is that of making other 








men’s thoughts suggest thoughts to me which, whether 
original or not, are to me new. Some years ago, my 
late excellent neighbour, John Heppenstall, after show- 
ing me the plates of Audubon’s Birds of America, re- 
quested me to address a few verses to the author. With 
this request I was anxious to comply; but I was unable 
to write a line, until a sentence in Rousseau suggested a | 
whole poem, and coloured all its language. Toe, in 
this case, I was not like a clergyman seeking a text that 
he may write a sermon; for the text was not sought but 
found, or it would have been to me a lying and a barren 
spirit.” 





The letters in this volume are not of general in- | 
terest, and can only be said to exhibit one aspect of | 
Elliott, that, namely, of sympathy with young authors. | 
The following account of his death shall be our | 


closing extract. He was dying when he sent for Mr. | 
Watkins :— 


“ He desired the marriage to take place immediately, 
without any celebration but the ceremony. All were | 
anxious to fulfil his dying wishes. Accordingly, on the | 
17th of November, this, the most felicitous event of my | 
life, took place at Darfield. He caused himself to be | 
lifted out of bed, and placed at the window, to see us de- | 


part for the church, and requested us to come to him for | 


his blessing as soon as we returned. When we were | 


to the glib assertion, that education is of “in 
timable benefit.” But do we believe it to be « 
timable’’? Do we even believe it to be a 
serious and pressing necessity that the 
be educated? If we believed it, we ae 
upon its being done. But we do not believe it, Our 
languid assent is given to a truism, and we act as if 
it were a falsism ! 

In this plight there are but two methods wh 
an issue may be effected. The public mind must be 
startled, and it must be educated: startled by pi 
tures of the present condition of the people alts 
pictures of terrors imminent~the dark and Tiotoug 
acts of Ignorance maddened by misery (and Mr 
Kay’s work is rich in such material), and , 
by a constant insistance of first principles, Tefutation 


nes. 
v 


| of objections, and laying out of feasible plans, The 


Lancashire Public School Association is a powerful 
engine for this work; and the volume of papers tead 
at its meetings, which now lies on our table, we can 
earnestly recommend to the attention of all who pro. 
fess to interest themselves in the condition of the 


gathered round his bedside, he said, ‘ This is Rogers's | people. 


Human life!’ He planned several excursions for us in 
the neighbourhood with much kind solicitude, and, | 
though dying, all his thoughts were for the living. He 
did not even forget his dog, but one day sent his un- 
tasted dinner, saying, ‘ Tell him that his master thinks 
of him.’ 

‘* His powers of mind and body gradually decayed, but 
his medical attendants declared they had never known 
any one so tenacious of life. The love shown him by his 
wife and family made him very loth to leave them, and 
his mind ran on the publication of his new volume, also 
he was desirous to come to London to take up his abode 
with us. This made him say to me, ‘ You see a strange 
sight, sir, an old man unwilling to die!’ Sometimes his 
mind wandered, and he dreamed awake. ‘I thought I 
was on the common,’ he said once, ‘and a child knocked 
me down with a flower.’ He has the same idea in one of 
his poems :— 

“* An infant might have felled him with a flower!’ 


* At another time he said, ‘ What a strange head your 
sister has; like a flower top-heavy!’ He lay helpless as 
a new-born babe, yet, with the strong self-will which had 
governed him through life, he could not submit to death, 
but looked with a frown, as though he resented the in- 
trusion of that stern power into his presence, and was in- 
dignant at the advantage which the conqueror was taking 
of his weak and prostrate condition. Asif he would 
escape from the foe that was dealing his blows on him 
he resolved to get up and join his family at tea; and was 
only prevented, though instant death would have been 
the consequence, by having the tea-table brought to his 
bedside. 

“The trees were weeping their leaves for the poet of 
Nature, and his favourite little bird, the robin, perched 
beneath his window, and trilled its pensive lay. He 
heard it, and dictated the very last verses which he 
wrote :— 


“* Thy notes, sweet robin, soft as dew, 
Heard soon or late, are dear to ne; 
To music | could bid adieu, 
But not to thee. 
* When from my eyes earth’s lifeful throng 
Has passed away, no more to be, 
Then autumn’s primrose, robin’s song, 
Return to me.’ 

“This song was sung to him by his daughter, like the 
music of the dying swan. 

‘The villagers of Houghton were anxious in their en- 
quiries after his health, and said, a great man who could 
be ill spared was going from them. His servant, who 
was about to lose the best master that man ever had, 
went to take his last leave of him. 
near the door ; the poet rested his languid eye upon him, 
and moved his lips inarticulately. Finding himself un- 
able to speak, he held forth his hand, and the sorrowful 
retainer stepped forward, weeping as he grasped it, and 
then parted for ever. At length he sunk into utter in- 
sensibility, and on the morning of the lst of December 
won the great prize for which his life had been a struggle 


we 


—the prize of immortality ! 


NATIONAL EDUCATION, 


National Education not Necessarily Governmental, Sectarian, or 
Trreligious: shown ina Series of Papers read at the Meetings 
of the Lancashire Public School Association. C. Gilpin, 


AmonG the great national movements having broad 


and elevated views for the welfare of the People, and | 


recommending itself as equally practical and far- 
reaching, we must point to the Public School Asso- 
ciation, originated in 1847 by a number of gentlemen 
in Lancashire, and now in a very hopeful condition, 


notwithstanding the vehement opposition of sectarian | 


intolerance and the still more fatal obstacle of laissez 
Jfaire indifference. Mr. Kay, in his invaluable work 
recently reviewed in our columns, has shown beyond 
the possibility of legitimate cavil how immediately 
beneficial is a system of national education, and how 
easily all the supposed obstacles are overcome by the 


Diffidence kept him | 


After a well-written introduction by Mr. Samud 
Lucas there comes a paper on “ The Present In. 
sufficiency of Educational Means in England,” in 
which Mr. Richard Gardner briefly and lucidly sets 
forth the subject. He truly says that all classes of 
society require to be educated on education. The 
lower classes are not aware of its advantages :— 


“On the other hand, the upper classes perfectly well 
understand that knowledge is power—a power, not indeed 
to be denied at this time of day, but to be kept as much 
as possible in their own hands. They form quite a differ. 
ent theory of the qualifications of a teacher for their own 
children from those of a teacher for the children of their 
inferiors. What they desire for the latter office, is not 
the man who has the greatest skill in imparting know. 
ledge and putting the youthful mind into the way of 
thinking for itself, but the man who will most faithful) 

direct it into the channels of their supposed interests al 
occupy it the most fully with their own traditions, | 
do not say this feeling is openly avowed, or even that the 
individuals in question are always conscious of it; but 
I say that in a country of aristocratic institutions, where 
the instruction of the people is left to private benevo. 
lence, considerations of this kind will influence more or 
less a large majority of patrons.” 





There is a third class—the agriculturist—whose 
opposition is pleasantly illustrated in this anecdote ;— 


“ A very enlightened clergyman of the Church of Eng. 
land was one day relating to me the difficulties which at- 
tended the establishment of a superior primary school ina 
rural district. When the improved programme was put 
forth, the neighbouring gentry and clergy looked on with 
simple indifference and distrust; but, asthe mostimportant 
inhabitants of the parish in question were farmers, it was 
necessary totake this class into confidence. The farmers 
accordingly held a long consultation, and this was the 
response of the agriculturist oracle :—‘ We understand, 
sir, that you are going to teach the children geography, 
and we, therefore, decline to have anything to do with 
the matter.” The leading objection in their minds was, 
that they did not like to have the children of the labourer 
treading upon the heels of their own.” 


The following passage on the political necessity of 
education is worth attention :— 











““ Whatever may be our private views upon general 
| politics (and we have nothing to do with such topics here), 
it can scarcely be denied as a fact that the masses of the 
| people are dissati-fied with their present position—that 
| they claim a greater share of social and political influence, 
| and sooner or later that claim will have to be conceded, 
| The rising generation of labour is born into the world 
| with new aspirations which you cannot check, which 
| have an organized utterance, which exist for good or for 
| evil; for good, if we understand our epoch—for evil, if 
| we do not. So long as power was the prerogative of a 
particular class it was sufficient, for the conduct of 
| Government, that that class should enjoy a monopoly of 
knowledge also; and, therefore, to this day, the serfs of 
| Russia and the slaves of America are formally condemned 
| to igno. ance, and wisely, according to the theory of those 
Governments. But in our age and country all barriers 
| of caste and colour are thrown down, and our refusal of 
political privileges is mainly based on the very arbitrary, 
| and indeed offensive, allegation of want of intelligence. 
For you will observe that most public men when ques 
| tioned on the hustings as to their view of the suffrage 
question, usually reply that, for their parts, they 
gladly extend the franchise, provided the people were 
educated. Well, then, make haste, say I, to educate the 
people ; lose no time about it; resolve yourselves into & 
| committee of the whole nation for that purpose, 
| cease to travel in this imbecile circle. Be sure, at 
| events, that you will not mend matters by affronting "= 
| self-love of claimants, who, precisely in propre 
| their want of intelligence, will be the last to admit t 
| want as a valid reason for their exclusion.’ 


The idea of taxing the community for the sake of 


nation which has once resolutely taken the matter in | universal education alarms those who are willing 


hand. Here, asin most of our public matters, the | enough to be taxed for the support of paupers, 


great wunt is a want of will. We are not sufficiently 





in earnest. We assert glibly enough, or assent easily 





police, 
prisons, &c. It is said to be an encroachment on out 


| “liberty ’:— 
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——— ee” . 
uestion of education comes up, we talk 
a je he ne se of the individual, and of the li- 
= of the subject. But we have already surrendered 
ey agen the altar of public order and public justice. 
We have delegated to society the sharp cures of crime— 
the whips, the fetters, the dungeons, and scaffolds of the 
Jaw; but we say there is an end to freedom if we place in 
the same hands its mild preventives. The truth is, there 
is no abstract principle involved, and no general rule to 
be laid down with respect to the functions of the state. 
Their number and extent is to be determined solely with 
reference to expediency and the public good; and then 
only are they too numerous and extensive, when they in- 
terfere unnecessarily with the action of the individual, 
or are opposed to the public good. If, for instance, it 
could be shown that the necessities of the poor were suf- 
ficiently met by the charity of individuals, or by religious 
institutions, or other agencies of a private nature, to levy 
acompulsory poor rate would doubtless be an imperti- 
nent and impolitic measure, and, if forced upon the peo- 
ple by their government, a tyrannical one. There is no- 
thing in the question of education to take it out of the 
same category; the analogy is almost complete through- 
out; for if, on the one hand, the necessities of the body 
are "most pressing and urgent, so, on the other, a well 
nourished soul is the best security that its fleshly com- 
panion will not become a burden upon public or private 
alms.” 





This paper is followed by one on a similar subject 
by Mr. John Mills, and by one on the “ Public 
Schools in America,” by Mr. W. Ferguson, contain- 
ing very interesting matter. We will quote from it 
this passage :— 


“The Massachusetts system, as it at present exists, 
may be thus described:—Its means are derived from 
local taxes, aided by grants from a school dispensed by 
the State. This fund arises from old sales of State pro- | 
perty, and claims for military service in the revolutionary 
war, allowed to the State by the United States Govern- 
ment. It amounts, at present, to seven hundred and 
fifty thousai.d dollars, and its increase is limited to a mil- 
lion. But the chief support of the schools is from local 
taxes which are raised by every township as, and along | 

| 





with, its municipal taxes for general purposes. The ex- 
penditure is thus divided:—1. The parent provides books 
and stationery. 2. The district provides school-houses, fur- | 
niture, and apparatus. 3. The town provides salaries of | 
teachers: and for that purpose, with that of providing | 
necessary fuel, is compelled by law to raise a tax of at | 
least one anda quarter dollar for every child in the town 
between the ages of four and sixteen. Towns, according 
to their population, may maintain schools of different | 
grades, and for longer or shorter portions of the year, | 
provided that each raise not less than the above amount 
for each child, to be expended as above. School districts, 
or territorial subdivisions of the towns, when formed by 
the towns and authorized by them, may elect their own 
district officers, and raise money for building and repair- 
ing school-houses, and providing apparatus and libraries. 
Every inhabitant who has a voice in public affairs is | 
recognized in the administration and benefits of the sys- 

tem. Every child, white or coloured, is entitled, as a 
right, to all the privileges of the schools and library of | 
the district. ‘The executive of the system comprises | 
three grades of officers, which, beginning with the lowest, 
are—l. The prudential committee for districts; 2 The 
town school-committee for towns; and, 3, The board of 

education for the State.—1l. The prudential committee | 
consists of one member for each district, when the town 

is divided into districts. They are chosen by the legal 

voters of the town, or by those of the district, as the town 

may decide, Each member superintends a district, of 

which he must be a resident. His business is to engage 


the teacher, to provide fuel, to see that the school-house | 


is in good repair, and toattend generaily to such matters 


of management as the town committee may depute to | 


him. 2. The school committee of the town, which may 
consist of three, five, or seven persons, is chosen annually 
to superintend all the schools of the town: its functions 
are, the apportioning of school money among the schools 
or districts, examining and licensing teachers, monthly 
Visitation of the schools, regulation of text-books, and 
presentation of an annual written report to the town, re- 
specting their own proceedings and the condition and 
improvement of the schools; a copy of this documen 
must be forwarded to the secretary of state of the com- 
Monwealth, which he refers to the board of education, as 
part of the returns which, as above described, that board 
is empowered to collect. 3. The board, which is the head 
of the system, and of which I have described the compo- 
sition, appoints its own secretary, who receives a salary 


of fifteen hundred dollars, aud the members are reim- 
bursed their expenses,” 


The Reverend Mr. Mc Kerrow follows with a 
startling exposure of the want of system in the pre- 
sent arrangement of schools :— 


“In many quarters schools have been by far too 
closely crowded. Costly buildings, not a few, are to be 
— almost within speaking distance of each other, where 
- 18 not a sufficient population of children to fill 
em. We find, for example, eight of them (exclusive of 
ere Schools) in one district of our city within the radius 
: little more than a quarter of a mile, and some of these 
— iM JuXta-position ; and fourof them in another dis- 
men more than two or three hundred years apart. Itis 
should ear aered at, in these circumstances, that we 
aa ave empty rooms and dispirited teachers, as well 
Of debe erodtable investmentof money and expenditure 
Sour. And not having arrived as yet at the millenial 
ripe when the wolf shail dwell with the lamb, who can 
the oad much property may yet be rendered useless by 
re Tivalship of the sects ? We have heard it said that in 
Nous parts of the country Churchmen have waited to 


| largely to the periodical literature of Germany, are 


| duces us to Bohemian life and customs, to the history of 


| opinion, the most finished of the collection. 


| despotism practised upon the Bohemian people by out- 


| the entire story is 


| which the peasantry had to perform, roused these people 


see where Dissenters would place their schools, and then, 
having allowed them to exhaust their resources, have 
commenced in their immediate vicinity an oppositional 
establishment ; and similar charges have been made by 
Churchmen against Dissenters. These things being so, 
we attach but little value to the statistics which have 
been paraded relative to the rapid increase of schools, 
and the sufficiency of the voluntary principle to supply 
the necessities of the country. The agencies which are 
multiplied without order and method, and in places where 
they can be but of little use, where they generate excessive 
competition and party feeling—where they lead, as they 
sometimes do, to the degradation of the poor by the em- 
ployment of small kinds of bribery,—are not likely to be 
instrumental in removing the ignorance which is the 
curse and disgrace of our nation. We must have, then, 
a system of regular and judicious distribution—a system 
which will economize money and labour, and yet extend 
education on every side—a system which will erect schools 
and appoint teachers wherever they are needed, and only 
where they are requisite.” 


His objections to the church and chapel schools are 
overwhelming. They commonly arise, as he remarks, 
from an excitement which soon subsides; a few 
wealthy and benevolent persons subscribe money in 
the hope that the schools will soon become self-sup- 
porting; but the excitement dies away and the sub- 
scriptions which came cheerfully the first year, are 
grudgingly bestowed the second, and entirely with- 
held the third. 

Want of space prevents our doing more at present 
than allude to the excellent Essays of Dr, Beard, Dr. 
Davidson, and Mr. Stores Smith: let the reader get 
this little volume for himself and study it. In a fu- 
ture number we shall briefly exhibit the plan of this 
Lancashire Public School Association, 





BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 
Uffo Horn, Aus drei Jahrhunderten, Three Historical Novels. 
Uffo Horn's Bihmische Dirfer. London: Franz Thimm, 
These tales of Uffo Horn, a writer who has contributed 


not without merit, although very unequal in execu- 
tion. His book, Aus drei Jahrhunderten, contains 
three tales, from 1690. 1756, and 1847, but they are 
neither sufficiently historical nor sufficiently finished ; 
an historical event slightly intervowen in a tale does not 
make that tale substantially historical. Superior to these 
three tales are his Buhmische Dorfer ; for Uffo Horn is 
eminently Bohemian, and in these two volumes he intro- 


the people and their political grievances. The ‘‘ Bauer 
nesel”’ is one of these politico-historical tales, and, in our 
It brings 
the grievances of the peasantry vividly before us, and the 


worn laws and customs. The * Robot” service of the 
peasantry is the revolutionary nucleus around which 
laced. The secret machinations of 
the Jesuits, the old jurisdiction, and the feudal duties 
into rebellion, a rebellion which was not only without a 
leader, but without that moral demeanour without which 
every cause must be unsuccessful. The tale is inter- 
spersed with documents that bear the quaintness and the 
Slavonic character of the time. Uffo Horn has, no 





doubt, talents for the historical tale; his “Smugglers” 
and his ‘* Two Students” prove it; but he has less talent 
for fiction and little for the legend, his ‘‘ Old Fiddler” 
, is coarse: he isa Bohemian, and is intimately acquainted 
with the manners and customs of the country; he is an 
| admirer of nature, and sketches mountain scenery with 
skill; he has deep sympathy for the sufferings of his 
countrymen, and is desirous to make known their 
| grievances so that their burdens may be lightened; he 
| does it through the medium of his novels, which will 
pleasantly fill up a leisure hour of the German scholar. 


j Penny Maps. Part Il, Chapman and Hall. 
| The second part of this publication, which cannot be too 


| highly applauded, contains a map of North and one of 


t | South England, one of Scotland, and one of Ireland, 


| admirably executed. The selection, we presume, is 


| made with reference to the season now ‘‘everybody” is 
| going out of town. 





The Embroidered Banner, and other Marvels. Ry Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hort, Author of the * Horse Guards,” “The Days 
when we had Tails on us,” &c. John and D, A. Darling. 


Half Hours with the Best Authors. Part V. C. Knight. 
Pictorial Half Hours. Part IV. C, Knight. 
Imperial Cyclopedia: The Cyclopedia of the British Empire. 
PartlV. Buckland—Carnatic. C. Knight, 
MacPhail's Edinburgh Ecclesiastical ‘Journal for September. 
Edinburgh: Myles MacPhail. 








SLowneEss OF CHANGE IN OpINion.—Changes in the 
bejief and practical application of principles are so very 
slow that God seems to have purposely rendered us 
tenacious even of error, to prevent our being cast loose 
without compass or guide of any kind. The more we 
cling to error, in ignorance that it is so, the more shall we 
cling lovingly to truth when we come to see it in all its 
manliness, purity, and beauty. So necessary, indeed, 
does the adhesion to even erroneous views seem to me as 
a part of the benevolent scheme of Providence, that some 
time ago I resolved to write an edifying essay ‘* On the 
uses of prejudice, passion, misrepresentation, and abuse, 
as means of moral improvement and intellectual pro- 
gress’’; and I am confident I could make out as clear a 
case in their favour as in favour of physical pain as a 





rotector to the animal economy.—From the Life 
yom Combe. v 


CENTRALISATION OF THE HuMAN Race Tee 
of Cadmus, who sowed dragon’s teeth, and 

armed men, who became the builder of cities; the con- 
fusion of tongues at the Tower of Babel ; and the beau- 
tiful all of the lion tag Cove with the lamb; are 
all types of Francisco. e first, of its sudden rise; 
the second, of the varieties of the genus Man it has con- 
gregated ; and the third, of the extremes of those varie- 
ties, which range from the Polynesian sa to the most 
civilised individuals that Europe can produce. It is a 
coincidence well worthy of note, that, besides the intense 
attraction possessed from its gold, Upper or New Cali- 
fornia is of all other places the best adapted, from its 
geographical position, to become a rendezvous: for all 
nations of the earth; and that the Bay of San Fransisco 
is one of the best and most convenient for shipping 
throughout the western margin of the.American con- 
tinent. It is precisely the locality required to make a 
constant communication across the Pacific Ocean with 
the coasts of China, Japan, and the Eastern Archipelago 
commercially practicable. Its situation is that which 
would have been selected from choice for a concentration 
of delegates from the uttermost ends of the earth. If 
the Chinese, the Malay, the Ladrone, or the Sandwich 
Islander had wished to meet his Saxon or Celtic brother 
on a matter of mutual business, he would—deciding geo- 
graphically—have selected California as the spot of 
assembly. The attractive powers of gold could not, 
therefore, have struck fourth over the world from a better 
point than in and around San Francisco, both for the 
interests of commerce and for those of human inter- 
course.— Dickens's Household Words. No. 14. 


Che Arts. 
—~._——- 
GIRALDA., 
**Piquillo,” the Miller, is about to be married to 
the prettiest and—what he prizes more—the richest 
girl in the village, ‘Giralda,” who has the smallest 
possible regard for him, and the greatest possible re- 
gard for another. With a frankness truly charming, 
she states those two facts to him, telling him she has 
an unknown, unse-n lover, who rescued her once 
from Brigands, and has since accompanied her 
every night in her not very prudent course through 
the forest. ‘ Piquillo’’ cares very little about this 
mysterious lover, but a great deal about “ Giralda’s” 
three hundred ducats, so that he receives her confi- 
dence perfectly unmoved. She has made a clean 
breast of it, and now says if he insists on marrying 
her he must “ take the consequences.” He is some- 
what staggered at first, but makes up his mind that 
he will take the consequences. Does not every man 
when he marries “take the consequences?’ Is he 
daunted by visions of annual little strangers mottled 
and musical, with attendant Gamps? Is he cowed 
by a prospective mother-in-law and cold meat? “ Pi- 
uillo”’ looks at life philosophically ; the three hun- 
red ducats are certainties, as to the ‘consequences’ — 
they must take care of themselves! Atthis juncture 
appears a good-looking young gentleman in slashed 
doublet and buff boots, whom we know atonce must be 
alover. What lover? Why, “ Giralda’s,” of course. 
Our friend in the buff boots, whom we detect to be 
** Don Manuel,” bribes “ Piquillo” with six hundred 
ducats to let him, ‘“‘ Manuel,’’ take his, ‘** Piquillo’s,” 
place at the altar, and, as the marriage is to be per- 
formed rather in the dark, he may thus be united 
to his loved “Giralda,”” The ‘Miller’ can have 
no objection, and consents. The lovers are mar- 
ried, and are returning from church, when the 
arrival of the ‘ Princess Isabel of Arragon” 
frightens ‘‘ Manuel,”” who dares not discover to her 
his marriage. He slips away. ‘‘Giralda” believing 
she is the wife of ** Piquillo,” that worthy but mer- 
cenary individual is called forward to ccsnenied 
his wife, and is ordered to conduct her to his mill. 
The ** Prince”” meanwhile, being a young gentle- 
man of amorous complexion and loose principles, has 
cast sheep's eyes at “ Giralda’’ (though why sheep's 
eyes are supposed to be so irresistibly seductive we 
have never learnt), and determines on her conquest. 
For this purpose he steals in the dead of the night 
to the mill. But ‘*Manuel’’ has been before him 
and already claimed his wife. Here the imbroglio 
rivals that of the Spanish comedies, and would 
occupy some columns for us to narrate, though 
it does not take long to act. Scribe’s utmost 
dexterity is displayed, and the laughter of the 
audience is incessant. At every fresh turn of 
the labyrinth, which seemed endless, there was a 
genuine roar of delight. The surprise was always 
just at the right moment; and, by a daring defiance 
of probability, the author contrives to keep up the 
ball from the rise to the fall of the curtain. It was 
admirably acted by Compton, Leigh Murray, and 
Mrs. Stirling. The dry intensity of Compton, who 
never lets a good bit slip through his fingers; the 
graceful ease and —~ of Leigh Murray, the best 
of jeunes premiers; and the truthfulness of Mrs. 
Stirling in the affectionate passages, were sufficient 
to carry off a worse piece. But, in truth, the piece is 
so amusing that it could not be spoiled by any acting. 
We forgot to say that it is a translation of opera 





comique by Scribe and Auber, now performing with 
great success in Paris, 
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Partfalia. 


We should do our utmost to encourage the Beautiful, for the Useful encourages ¥ tself.— 
ORTHE. 








THIS WORLD IS FULL OF BEAUTY. 
There lives a voice within me, a guest-angel of my heart, 
And its sweet lispings win me till the tears do often start. 
Up evermore it springeth like hidden melody, 
And evermore it singeth this song of songs to me :— 
“ This world is full of Beauty as other worlds above, 
And if we did our duty it might be full of Love!” 


Night’s starry tenderness doth dower with glory evermore ; 

Morn’s budding, bright, melodious hour comes sweetly as of yore! 
But there be million hearts accurst where no sweet sunbursts shine, 
And there be million hearts athirst for God’s immortal wine ; 

Yet this world is full of Beauty as other worlds above, 

And if we did our duty it might be full of Love! 


If men were more forgiving, and the kind word oft’ner spoken, 

There might be few heart-grieving, there might be few heart-broken ; 

The dreary, dim, and desolate would wear a sunny bloom, 

And Love would spring from buried Hate like flowers o’er Winter’s tomb ; 
For this world is full of Beauty as other worlds above, 

And if we did our duty it might be full of Love! 


There’s Plenty round us smiling, why wakes this cry for bread? 
Why are the millions toiling, crushed, and clad in rags, unfed? 
All the sunny hills and valleys wear the blush of fruit and grain; 
But the lordling in the palace robs his own life’s brother-men. 
Oh, this world is full of Beauty as other worlds above, 

And if we did our duty it might be full of Love! 


If trustful faith and kindness passed coin ’twixt heart and heart, 
How thro’ the eyes’ tear-blindness the sudden soul should start; 
Were Truth our uttered language, angels might talk with men, 
And God-illumined Earth should see the Golden Age again! 
For this world is full of Beauty as other worlds above, 

And if we did our duty it might be full of Love! 


Dear God! what hosts are trampled ’mid this killing crush for gold! 
What noble hearts are sapped of love—what spirits lose life's hold! 
And yet upon this God-blessed earth there ’s space for every one, 
Millions of acres wait the seed, and food rots in the sun. 

Oh! this world is full of Beauty as other worlds above, 

Aud if we did our duty it might be full of Love! 


The leaf-tongues of the forest, the flower-lips of the sod, 
The birds that hymn their raptures into the ear of God, 
And the living wind that bringeth low soft music from the sea, 
Have each a voice that singeth this sweet song of songs for me:— 
“ This world is full of Beauty as other worlds above, 
And if we did our duty it might be full of Love!” 
GERALD Massey, 


CONFESSIONS OF A TIMID LOVER. 


Gli amori 
Le cortezia l’audace imprese io canto.—ARIosTO. 


Part II. 
Silent Lovemaking.—My First Romantic Adventure: how I did not rescue 
a Heroine.—Courtship by the Flute—Lines to an Ideal. 
I Lert school, and was now really a man. The allowance made me by my 
father was liberal, and as I should one day be rich, there was no need of my 
studying any profession. To pursue and finally attain my Ideal was there- 
fore the occupation of my life! 

My first deception—my first experience of the coquetry of woman, viz., 
Arabella’s treatment of me—was such as to make me for ever after 
suspicious of the sex. Indeed, had not this suspicion been counterbalanced 
by my irresistible tendency to fall in love, 1 think that one episode 
would have closed the story of my life as far as regards woman. But 
my extreme sensibility—the poetic fervour of my gushing soul—was too 
strong even for my timidity heightened by suspicion. I was formed for 
Love ! 

Several slight flirtations—mere skirmishings preparatory to greater com- 
bats—occupied me on my first entrance into society. I know not whether 
my vanity deceived me, but I freely confess that all the girls I met with were 
more than favourably disposed towards me. There was something in their 


manner which was certainly different from that which they adopted towards | 


others. I could see they rather avoided me! They were afraid of me, and 
made me feel that I was dangerous! I had, it is true, a certain way with me 
which must have made their little hearts flutter; for although I said nothing 
1 looked volumes. 

There is a great deal to be done with the eyes. You look at a girl, and 
when she turns her eyes towards you, you suddenly throw yours dowa—but 
not before she has observed the mancuvre. 
impression ! 

I got the reputation of being very “ volage.’’ Mine was indeed a poet’s 
heart— 


That makes a very pleasing 


“ From Beauty passing on to Beauty, 
Constant to a constant change,” 


To this I attribute something of the conduct which the beauties 
towards me. I have more than once noticed that, after adopting my silent 
system with some sparkling beauty, on asking her again to dance she has 
declared herself to be already engaged—though I have known she was not, 
There was no mistaking that ! 

I was a great reader of novels. Beyond the entertainment to be derived 
from them there is also great good: they teach you life! At your entrance 
into the world you can have no better guide than novels, which, representing 
society exactly as it is, and by the truthfulness of the characters and able ex. 
position of passions and motives, give you the advantage of long experience, 
Whenever the author had succeeded in drawing some charming portrait of a 
woman, I went into society with an intense desire to find such a heroine and 
throw myself at her feet. But I suppose authors are luckier than other 
men. J never met with the charming people to be found in books; but 
perhaps my experience was limited. 

I was very fond of scheming out romantic adventures, in all of which] 
played a distinguished part. I don’t know that these schemes were ye 
original; nay, I believe they were mostly made up from the novels I had 
read, Yet the little dramas I have thus enacted, the passions which have 
devoured me, the successes which have crowned me, would fill volumes, | 
was a desperate Lovelace—in imagination. 

One favourite incident in my romantic reveries was the rescue of some 
lovely girl from peril. I was upset in a boat with her, and swam with her 
lifeless to the shore, where she opened her eyes, and exclaimed, “ Where am 
I?” and closed them again (she always asked where she was, and always 
closed her eyes without awaiting an answer), and I gently impressed a kiss 
on her cold brow. Or else I heard cries—rushed to the spot—found a dis. 
consolate maiden struggling with two ruffians—put them to flight—and 
caught her sinking form (she always waited till the combat was ended before 
sinking) as she exclaimed, “ My deliverer !” 

The number of imaginary perils I went through were enough to have 
blanched my hair; the number of heroic exploits I performed were sufficient 
to have canonized me asa myth. But, unfortunately for us dreamers, the 
world of dreams and the world of acts, the world of intentions and the world 
of deeds are separated by a wide chasm. 

And, now, to the adventure which I have been thus minute in prefacing, 

It was a damp December day; a dull, drear, misty, distanceless day, as] 
walked along the Gloucester road, dreaming as usual, and striving by 
vigorous exercise to shake off the chilly effect of the damp air. The ground 
was sloppy, and my boots were covered with the red clay. Great formless 
mists rolled lazily before me. From a team of horses which passed, a column 
of steam rose into the damp air. From the hedges and the gaunt branches 
of the naked trees the mist collected into sparkling drops, and dripped upon 
the ground; the palings were all covered with moisture; there was no sky 
above, no sound of joy around. It seemed as if every living thing had 
cowered within its home to seek for warmth and comfort against the dreary 
day. 


exhibited 








It was a desolate scene: ague, catarrh, and rheumatism seemed 
steaming forth from every point. Yet I walked sharply on, triumphing 
over the weather, wafted into a dreamland where all was sunshine. 

| Suddenly the loud trampling of horse’s hoofs caught my ear. I turned 

| round to welcome this solitary thing of life in this dreary scene. I was 

| aghast at beholding a horse tearing along the sloppy road in maddest speed, 
| and seated on it, or rather clinging to it, a young girl whose hat had been 
blown off, and whose unconfined ringlets were now streaming in the wind. 

‘Stop him! stop him !” she shrieked. 

Here was just the incident I had so impatiently awaited. I had often been 
the actor in such a scene in my reveries. In imagination I always sprang 
forward with resolute bravery, and seizing the reins checked the horse in his 
full career; then, gallantly offering my hand to the lady, assisted her to 
jump to the ground. I don’t know how it was—I always did this 80 suc 
cessfully in imagination, but, now, when the reality was_before me, I stood 
gazing at the girl—allowed the horse to dash past me without making 4 
movement to arrest him—saw him stumble about thirty yards ahead, and fall 
with his precious burden. 

Conceive my humiliation! To make it worse, a horseman that instant 
galloped past me and shouted out :— 

“ Why the devil didn’t you stop him? Were you afraid ?” 

In another instant he was by her side, and had extricated the girl from her 
danger. I ran up to explain my strange inaction. 

“I was so startled,” said I, “as really to have lost all presence of mind, 
and to be unaware of the peril until it was too late.” 

A sneer was my only answer from the gentleman. 

Oh, I am not hurt,” said the lady. 
| She again mounted her horse, which her companion now led by the 
bridle, and they disappeared. 

I was deeply hurt. ‘Toa romantic mind the position was assuredly tet 
rible. I would have given five years of my life to have had such an oppor 
tunity, and to have saved a lovely creature from such danger ; and yet, when 
the opportunity presented itself, I was ludicrously incapable. It wes not 
owing to any deficiency of courage, for I am truly brave—I feel withi 
létoffe of a Nelson; but I suppose my indulgence of reverie, cultivating 
my tendency towards ideal action, has made me unfit for instantaneous 
decision. 

About four months after this I was at Bath. At the window opposite that 
of my room in the hotel I descried a charming girl with golden ringlets. 
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[saw her often. At last I thought she distinguished me. It may have 
been fancy—but she seemed to me to come rather oftener than necessary, as 
if on purpose to catch a glimpse of me. With that delicacy and tact which 
I believe distinguish me, I began the performance on my flute of some of 
those tender airs which were best calculated to intimate in a refined way the 
ion she had inspired. I played “‘ Away ! away ! to the mountain’s brow,” 
“Meet me by moonlight alone,” “Why did I love?” and the “Light 
itar”’ It is a very pleasing instrument, the flute. I have always con- 
sidered it as refined. A great deal of feeling may be breathed into it, and 
there is a certain melancholy sentiment in its lower tones which, when com- 
bined with skilful execution in the “ variations,” render it decidedly a supe- 
rior instrument. I always think well of a man who plays the flute. 


THE KINGLIEST KINGS. 
Ho! ye who in a noble work 
Win scorn, as flames draw air, 
And, in the way where lions lurk, 
God’s image bravely bear, 
Tho’ trouble-tried and torture-torn, ' 
The kingliest Kings are crowned with thorn. 


Life's glory, like the bow in heaven, 
Still springeth from the cloud ! 
And soul ne’er soared the starry seven 





On one occasion, during my performance of the “ Light guitar,” the win- 
dow was thrown open by my unknown fair. I could not help interpreting | 
this; so after bidding her to leave the gay and festive scene, the halls, the | 
halls of dazzling light, and come with me through forests green, I went 
through my whole book of airs and variations. Having finished my sere- | 
nade, I brushed my hair, and leaned gracefully out of window, artfully 
affecting to be consulting the weather. As I withdrew from this inspection 
I saw her raise her glass to look at me. ‘This seemed to me so significant 
that I once more resumed my flute, and gave her, “ Had I a heart for false- 
hood framed.” 

This musical flirtation continued for some days. I began to write verses | 
to her; but never could summon courage enough to send them when written. 
My miserable timidity, or my perhaps over sensitive modesty, restrained me. | 
All my advances, however, seemed to be so readily met on her side that I | 
could not doubt of a favourable reception ; and I at last resolved on a bold | 
stroke—I sent my “ Lines to an Ideal” by post, and anonymously. Of | 
course she could never for an instant doubt from whom they came; while | 
the preservation of the anonymous was a delicate procedure she could not 
fail to appreciate. 

I slipped my note into the post with considerable nervousness; but no | 
sooner was it dropped into the box than I felt a load off my breast; the | 
dénouement was at hand! 

Returning home I saw my charmer issue forth leaning on the arm of a | 
gentleman. I thought it could do no harm if I walked carelessly past them. | 
I did so. Judge of my confusion and horror on discovering in the gentle- | 
man the very horseman who had on the Gloucester road reproached me for | 
my cowardice, and in the golden ringletted beauty the very girl whom I had 
failed to rescue ! 

I quitted Bath that day. I did not await the efect of my “ Lines to an 
Ideal.” I fled without playing one more air with variations, without even a 
parting look. I fled; for I knew that whatever feelings I might have ex- 
cited in that maiden’s bosom they would inevitably be crushed by the 
information which her stupid friend would assuredly convey to her, namely, 
that I was the ungallant and cowardly nincompoop who had made no effort 
to save her endangered life. I knew he would tell her. He looked just the 
sort of man todo so! ‘There was nothing generous about him. Men are 
always so glad to injure a rival; and he must have seen that she looked at 
me in a peculiar manner ! 

“Oh! that Fortune would once again throw such an opportunity in my 
way,” I exclaimed. ‘I feel myself capable of exalted heroism; but in our 
prosaic age opportunities are so rare !”” 

THE BALLAD OF BEAUTY ROHTRAUT. 
What is the name of King Ringang's daughter ? 
Rohtraut, Beauty Rohtraut! 
And what does she do the livelong day, 
Since she dare not knit and spin alway ? 
O hunting and fishing is ever her play ! 
And, heigh! that her huntsman I might be! 
I'd hunt and fish right merrily ! 
Be silent, heart! : 
And it chanced that, after this some time, 
Rohtraut, Beauty Rohtraut! 
The boy in the Castle has gained access, 
And a horse he has got and a huntsman’s dress, 
To hunt and to fish with the merry Princess ; 
And, O! that a king's son I might be! 
Beauty Rohtraut I love so tenderly. 
Hush! hush! my heart. 
Beneath an old oak-tree once they sat, 
Beauty, Beauty Rohtraut! 
She laughs: “* Why look you so slyly at me? 
If you have heart enough, come, kiss me.”’ 
Cried the breathless boy, ‘* Kiss thee?’”’ 
But he thinks, kind fortune has favoured my youth; 
And thrice he has kissed Beauty Rohtraut’s mouth. 
Down! down! mad heart. 
Then slowly and silently they rode home,— 
Rohtraut, Beauty Rohtraut! 
The boy was lost in his delight : 
“ And, wert thou Empress this very night, 
I would not heed or feel the blight; 
Ye thousand leaves of the wild wood wist 
How Beauty Rohtraut’s mouth I kiss’d. 


Hush! hush! wild heart.’’ Grorcre Merepitu. 


But Pain’s fire chariot rode ; 
They 've battled best who’ve boldliest borne: 
The kingliest Kings are crowned with thorn. 


The Martyr’s fire-crown on the brow 
Doth into glory burn ; 
And tears that from Love's torn heart flow 
To pearls of spirit turn! 
And dear heart-hopes in pangs are born: 
The kingliest Kings are crowned with thorn! 


As Beauty in Death's cerement shrouds, 
And stars bejewel Night, 
God's splendour lives in dim heart-clouds, 
And Suffering nurseth Might ; 
The murkiest hour is mother of Morn: 
The kingliest Kings are crowned with thorn ! 
Graatp Massey. 


BURLESQUES AND PARODIES. 
Among the signs of intellectual barrenness and the vicious pandering to lower 
appetites, consequent upon the trading spirit of literature, we note with 
regret the growing tendency to desecrate beautiful subjects by using them as - 
materials for burlesque. We have had a Comic History of Eugland—one of 
the dreariest and least excusable of jokes, and capable of for ever vulgarizing 
| in the young mind the great deeds and noble life of our forefathers—and we 
| have had burlesques in whic) the loved fairy tales that | ave charmed the * 
| imaginations of thousands, or sub‘ects of mythology that belong to the re- 
| ligious history of the greatest peo,le on record, are turned into coarse 
pothouse jests, with slang for wit, but without the playful elegance by which 
| Planché justifies his sport. It is a sign of intellectual barrenness in the 
| writers ; for what is easier than parody? what means of raising a laugh so 
certain and so cheap as to roll a statue from its pedestal and stick some 
| vulgar utensil in its place? Laughter always follows the incongruous ; and 
to make a Grecian Deity call for a pot of half-and-half, or to ask a Fairy 
| Princess if her mother has parted with her mangle, is to secure the laugh, 
| though contempt may follow it. ‘Ilo our minds there is something melan- 
| choly in such spectacles. Degrading lofty images by ignoble associations 
| must operate maleficently on the spectator. And if it be absolutely neces- 


| sary to appeal to the coarse tastes and vulgar appetites of the crowd, let it 


be done without at the same time dragging beautiful objects through the 
mire, 

We can understand the ribald buffoonery of Luctan, who first invented 
| this species of burlesque. His object was to make the gods ridiculous, 
| Whether the spirit which moved him was a mocking, sceptical spirit, 
‘like of that of Voltaire, or whether, as we think more probable, he was a 

bitter satirist made bitter by the earnestness of his conviction, and ridiculing 
the gods only as a reductio ad absurdum of their pretensions, the fact is 
indubitable that he ridiculed them in a polemical spirit, and not to excite the 
vulgar laughter of the vulgar crowd. But we, who do not believe in those 
gods, need no such warfare. To us they are beautiful images associated only 
with high thoughts, until the burlesque writer, in his beggary of wit and 
| invention, takes them as the facile material out of which he can raise a laugh. 
| Our complaint is twofoid : first, that these subjects are soiled in our imagina- 
tions; secondly, that there is no compensating pleasure in the burlesque 
| itself. The tendency is earthward, coarse, vulg«rizing. It spoils a whole 
, world of fancy, and it keeps down the creation of comic subjects by supplying 
| writers with an easy and certain success. Surely, there is folly and humbug 
enough living and lying in the open day to supply the satirist with material. 
Surely, these imitators of Lucian (unconscious imitators, no doubt, for 
many of them never read a line of his dialogues), would be better employed 
in imitating the spirit of his works as well as the mere contrivance for 
producing the ludicrous, than in devastating Fairy Land for materials. It 
would be more difficult, no doubt, but is that a sufficient reason for 
| abstaining ? 
| Music may be parodied with success, and without evil consequences. That 
| lies in the nature of music, which cannot be degraded. Let a hoarse, beery 
| voice, chaunt slang words to a melody of Mozart, and the next time you hear 
| the melody, it is as fresh and beautiful as if it had never been turned “ to 
such vile purpose”; but it is not so with the beautiful creations of im- 
| passioned fancy. Fancy is a Butterfly which must be delicately handled; if 
rude fingers tamper with it, the flower-dust is rubbed off and the gay insect 
| perishes, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Matters of Fact. 


—»—— 


Acts or Partiament.—<According to a document 
recently issued, the greatest number of acts of Parlia- 
ment passed in any one year, since 1800, has been 562— 
the number in 1846. Of these, 402 were local and 
personal, and 43 private, the public acts amounting only 
to 117. The greatest number of public acts was passed 
in 1812 (562 George III). In 1841 only 13 acts were 

, two of which were private, being the lowest 
number in the period referred to. In three instances 
only is the yearly number under 100; in five instances 
it is above 100 and below 200; in 29 it is above 200; in 
14 it is above 300; in two it is above 400; and in one 
above 500. The average legislative fecundity for the last 
ten years is at the rate of 297.5 acts per annum, of which 
1129 are of public interest The average for the first ten 
years of the present century was 283.3 acts of all kinds, 
and 132.2 public acts. 


Exports To THE Cotontes.—A return has just been 
issued of the declared value of our exports to the colo- 
nies during the past year, of which the following is an 
abstract. It will be observed that Australia stands third 
upon the list as regards amount, and that, although she 
is not yet favoured with steam communication, she takes 
from us more than is taken by the West Indies, and 
nearly as much as is taken by the whole of our posses- 
sions in North America :— 

Abstract, showing the declared value of the exports of 
British produce and manufactures collectively to the 
colonies and dependercies of the British Crown, ac- 
— to their geographical distribution, in the year 

9. 


silence the moveable property of the King, consisting 
of matters held in common by him and Madame Ade- 
laide, arising from canal shares and tontines, which, 
without any exaggeration, must be worth 325,000f., a- 
ear; also Government securities belonging to Louis 
Philippe himself, amounting to 100,000f. a-year, in- 
cluding 30,000f. a-year in the Five-per-Cents., for the 
Chapels of Dreux and Neuilly. But this situation, so 
brilliant in appearance, is considerably diminished by 
the enormous debts contracted almost exclusively for the 
works undertaken at Versailles, and in the Royal palaces. 
The names of the executors of Louis Philippe are now 
known. They are MM. de Montalivet, Dupin, sen., de 
Montmorency, Laplagne, Barris, and Scribe, formerly 
advocate at the Court of Cassation.” 


Tue AMERICAN MalIL Service.—The following table 


| sets forth the amount, in dollars, of postages on letters 


sent and received by British steamers, under the postal 
treaty, during the whole time it has been in operation :— 





To the Channel Islands and Heligoland.... £634,482 
To Gibraltar and Malta ....ccccscseccceees 921,225 
To the Ionian Islands ..........sseeeeeees 165,805 
To possessions on the West Coast of Africa 233,848 
To islands in the Central Atlantic (St. Helena 

and Ascension) ......... haenvceseetoese 23,312 
To the Cape of Good Hope . ......+-+-0es ° 520,896 | 
To the Mauritius... cccccceccece. ccccccccce 234,022 
To Aden cocccccccccccccoccccrccccccccces 14,564 
To territories in India (comprehending Con- 

tinental India, Singapore, and Ceylon).... 6,803,215 
To Hong-Kong ..ccccsccccccscccccesccees 651,969 
To Australian Colonies (including New Zea- 

Band) .ccccrcorccccdscsiccccocccocccccce 2,080,364 
To North American Colonies.........-..+- 2,279,193 
To West India Colonies, insular and conti- 

nental (including Honduras) ............ 2,025,019 
To Falkland Islands.....se0...ss.sseseeees 6,173 | 
Aggregate declared value of British produce ) 

and manufactures exported to British colo- } 16,594,087 


nies and dependencies in 1849 ... J 


American Statist1cs.—The following is a recapitula- 
tion of the United States Revenue and Expenditure for 
the year ending June 30, 1850 :— 
































Quarter : 
ending ! Total 
Sept. 30, Dec, 31.|March 31., June 30, 1850. 
1349. 
Dols. | Dole. | Dols. Dols. | Dols. 
Cust. .....| 11,450,000} 7,207,066) 11,500,142) 9,342,171) 39,500,376 
Lands.... 370,' 00 533,584 565,417 $54,7:3) 1,863,774 
Miscella’s 175,000) 259,499) 858,393) 784,419) 1,877,311 
eke aaeldl S setetaieater iain 
Total -...} 11,995,000) 7,900,143! 12,923,985 10,481,333) 43,241,461 
Civil .......| 2,678.76 | 2,866,680| 4,920,317] 4,409,534 15 875,021 
i — 3,302,315) 2,880,763) 2,788,407) 3,827,493) 12,798,978 
Navy ....] 2,052,435) 2,062,966] 1,618,095 2,175,334 7,908 ,%30 
Interest... 34,549) 1,912,652 57,370} 1,780,492) 3,784,993 
Total ...| $8,067,959) 9,723,461 “9,383,915 12,192,783, 39,367,822 
Loans re- 
ceived..| 1,246,500} 504,100) 1,914,400 358,950) 4,953,950 
Loans pd.. 842,176} 2,501,878) 1,944,702) 359,004) 3,648,760 





Lovis Pui.ipre’s Weattu.—A letter from Paris of 
the 8th, in the Independance of Brussels, says :—‘‘ Since 
Louis Philippe’s death, the journals have been speaking 
of the fortune which he has left, and it has been even said 
that the legacy duties would amount to some millions. I 
find the exaggeration which I suspected in these ac- 
counts is greater than I had supposed. The landed pro- 
perty belonging to the late king contains about 86,000 
hectares (the hectare is nearly 24 English acres), thus 
divided :—45,000 comprised in the donation made b 
the King to his children on August 7, 1830, and of 
which he reserved to himself the life interest: 
13,000 belonging to the King himself; and 28,000 
bequeathed to him, for his life only. by Madame 
Adelaide, his sister. The gross revenue of this 

roperty, calculated on an average of ten years, is 
2,989,000f. Since 1848 it has been smaller, and for 1854 
will not, it is supposed, amount to more than 3,900,000f. 
But from all this it is necessary to deduct the expenses 
of taxes, insurance, management, agency, &c., amount- 
ing to 1,611,000f. There therefore remains a revenue 
of 2,378,000f., which, at three per cent., represents a 
capital of nearly 79 millions. In this valuation I do 
not comprise non-productive property, such as cha- 
teaux, parks, and gardens, which, it must be admitted, 
are not without importance. For instance, the Park of 
Monceaux, in the Faubourg du Roule, close to Paris, is 
altogether unproductive, and contains 19 hectares, worth, 
say, 2,000,000f.; also the Park of Neuilly, containing 





Date. Received, Sent. Total, 
Feb., 1849.. - ee 6,241 31 .. 6,241 31 
March...... 21,642 09 .. 13,357 24 .. 34,999 33 
| Sree 19.584 04 .. 14,175 87 .. 33,759 91 
May...eeee6 19,213 27 .. 25,123 36 .. 44,336 63 
JUNE .cvece 27.052 39 .. «20,191 06 .. 47,248 45 
July «eee. 22,382 06 .. 21,255 47 .. 43,607 53 
August .... 20,629 02 .. 27,655 60 .. 48,284 62 
September... 25,919 46 .. 24,151 22 .. 50,070 68 
Octover .... 22,081 16 .. 25,927 06 .. 48,008 22 
November... 23,129 64 .. 23,554 66 .. 46,684 30 
December... 31,904 42 .. 23,409 51 .. 55,313 93 
Jan., 1850.. 24,433 37 .. 23,979 24 .. 48,412 61 
February .. 26,966 16 .. 22,245 90 .. 49,212 06 
March...... 29,385 68 .. 25,118 33 .. 54,504 01 
py | er 23,232 48 .. 29,400 48 .. 52,632 96 
ee 38,485 38 .. 22,082 54 60,567 92 
Tune 2.0.0. 26,279 34 .. 22,958 86 ., 49,238 20 

Total .cccccccccscesceessccceces F0a,lh¢ OF 
The whole number of mails was 115, showing an average 


| postage receipt of 6722 dollars 76 cents per trip. Of 
| this nineteen twenty-fourth parts are English, and the 
other five American postage. 


The following is a statement of the mails sent and re- 
ceived by Collins’s line of American steamers, under the 
Postal Treaty :— 


Name of Date. 
Steamer. 1850. Received, Sent. Total. 
Atlantic.... April 29 .. ee 484 9 
Pacific .... May 25 .. +. 1884 74 
Atlantic.... June ld .. e- 36521 
Pacific .... Julyd .. «» 2012 96 .. 11,933,70 
Atlantic.... June 9 .. 6500 67 
| Pacific .... Julyl .. 597 76 
| Atlantic... July 21 .. 1320 00 ..... oeee 2418 43 
| Whole number of mails, 7 .... 14,352 13 
| Averaging per trip ...... 2059 30 dollars. 


Twenty-one twenty-fourth parts of the above is United 
States postage, and three twenty-fourth parts English 
| postage. 








HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 
(From the Registrar-General’s Returns.) 
| Eight hundred and ninety-nine deaths and 1474 births 
| were registered in the week ending September 7. The 
| mortality is, therefore, near the average ; and the births 
registered exceed the deaths by 575. 
| In the first week of S-ptember last year, 3183 persons 


| died in London; 272 by diarrhea, and 2026 by cholera. | 


It was the week in which the mortality was highest. In 
| the corresponding week of the present year the deaths 
by diarrhea have been 75, by cholera8. The deaths 
| from diarrhea are now rapidly declining; cholera was 
| fatalin 8 instead of 4 cases, the number registered in 
the previous week. Twoof the deaths from cholera were 
in the parish of Marylebone. 

On the 3lst of August, at 1, Claremont-place, Green- 
wich West, the son of a hair-dresser, aged 5 months, 
“cholera infantum (10 days).’’ 35 persons (chiefly 
children) died of scarlatina or putrid sore throat, 48 of 
typhus. The deaths trom the latter disease have been 
35, 27, 33, 40, 48, in the last five weeks. 
49 females died in public institutions, which is less than 
the usual proportion. 


Commercial Whoirs. 


a 

MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 
SATURDAY. 

After nearly a fortnight of remarkable dulness, the 





of buoyancy. 
as they had been all the previous week. They opened 
at 964, and without any change worthy of note, closed at 
964 to 964. On the following day the market was some- 
what firmer, but not to such an extent as to cause 
any advance in prices. On Wednesday the same firm- 
ness continued, and prices advanced one-eighth. On 
Thursday the improvement was more than maintained. 
Consois opened at an improvement of one-eighth, and be- 
fore the close of business a still farther advance took 
place. The first quotation was 963 to 96}, and, owing 
to several large purchases, they left off at 964 to 963. The 
tone of the market was not quite so firm yesterday, and 
prices declined an eighth. 





nearly 186 hectares, gives no revenue, yet, if sold in lots, 
it would give at least 4,000,000f. I ought to mention that 
ve-included in this statement the property of the 

e\d’Aumale’s domain, of which the Queen Marie- 
Amelie has thé lifg-use, and whict gives about 137,000f. a- 
year, In fine, to be exact, I ought not to pass over in | 


The variations in the English Stock Market during the 
week have been to the following extent :—Consols, 96 
to 963; Three-and-a-Quarter per Cents., 98% to 992; 
Bank Stock, 214 to 215; Exchequer Bills, 63s. to 66s. 
premium, 


In the Foreign Stock Market there has been little 





66 males and | 


English Funds have once more begun to show symptoms | 
On Monday, Consols were much the same | 


[Saturpay, 


business done during the week. The latest trans. 


actions were at the following rates: — 
594; Cuba, 96 ex. div.; Danish Five 
ov 3§ and 4 Mexican, 
jor the account, 294, 3, and §; Peruvi 

81, 812, and 81g; for the account, 813; Por 
Four per Cents., 334 and 2; Russian’ 
Half per Cents., 963; Spanish Five 
money, 19}, $, and g; for the 
zuela, for money, 31 and 324; for the accou 


Deferred, 114 and 3; and Dutch T 
Cents., 57}. e bide 


Buenos 
per Cents 


for 


MARK-LANE, 

We continue to be well supplied with Forej 
and a fair quantity of English has arrived sin 
Notwithstanding the unfavourable re 
the new crop, and the upward tenden 
of the country markets, the trade here is 
holders being firm and the buyers reluctan 
more than they require to supply their immed 
The supply of Barley is very short, and t 
of ls. per quarter, which we reported on Mon 
maintained. Russian Oats continue to ar 
quantities, The holders, however, are firm, 
the dealers hold off in expectation of a decli 
mitted to before the vesels are cleared, the 
doing is at Monday’s rates. 
bring full prices, 


Arrivals of grain since Wednesday ;:— 





A 


yes, 
for money, 294 pd Y 


money, 


Four-and-a. 
per Cents, for 
account, 194; Y, 


ene- 


nt, 32, s 
nd-a Half ny 


FRIDAY, Sept. 13, 


ce Monday, 
Ports of the yield of 
cy of prices at Many 

quiet, the 
nt to take 
late wants, 
he advance 
day, is fully 
tive in 
and, though 
ne being sub- 
le little business 
Fine Oats are scarce and 


large 


English. Irish. Forei 

Whest ., .. 3530 —— 10400" aur 
Barley 24000 —— 4210 
Oats.. «. 480 — 26,320 
BANK OF ENGLAND, 

<> 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap, 32 
for the week ending on Saturday, the 7th of September, 1850, ' 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


£ n 
Notes issued ..,, 30,100,575 





| Gold Coin and Bul- 
| lion .. 








£ 
Government Debt, 11,015,100 
Other Securities .. 2,984 


+» 15,880,617 





| Silver Bullion .,.. 219,958 
£30,100,575 | £30,100,575 
BANKING DEPARTMENT, 
£ F 
Proprietors’Capital,14,553,000 Government Secu- 
MAG. 0: 00.6006d6ee00 3,550,244 rities (including 
Public Deposits (in- Dead-weight An- 
eluding Exche- NUity) 2... eeeeee 14,430,847 
quer, Savings’ Other Securities ,. 11,700,259 
Banks, Commis- Notes .....+..++.. 10,618,960 
sioners of National Gold and Silver 
Debt, and Divi- Coim .. soccce sees 
dend Accounts),, 8,885,786 
Other Deposits..,. 9,106,676 
Seven-day andother 
Bills ....... esses 1,260,758 
£37,356,464 £37,356 464 


Dated Sept. 12, 1850, 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 


(Closing Prices.) 























M. MARSHALL, Chief Cashier, 





Satur.; Mond.| Tues. Wedn. Thurs. | Frid. 
Bank Stock....| zl4 | — | 214 — 25 | 2 
3 per Ct. Red... 963 | 97 | OF 97 97} 7 
3p.C.Con.Ans.| 90 96} | 96} oat | 965} 96) 
| 3p.C, An. 1726.) ——-| —— | ——| —| —|— 
3p.Ct. Con., Ac, 964) 6g 964 964 96§ | 964 
| 34 p. Cent. An. 985 99 99 994 | 994 | 99 
New 5perCts, | —— | —— | —|—_— 
Long Ans.,1860.} ——|8 5-16) 8/ 8 | ——| 8 
Ind.St.lUgp.ct.| 266 | —-| 266 | 265 | —| — 
Ditto Bonds .. 86 — &3 85 84 M4 
Ex. Bills, 1000/.| 63 p| 66 p| 63 p| 63p| 66p] 637 
Ditto,5.u..{ 63 p| 66p) 66p, 6383p! 6p| Bp 
Ditto, Smal | 63 p| 66p| ——| 63p! 66 p| 6p 
FOREIGN FUNDS, 





(Last Official an Sa the Week ending Friday 


vening.) 





Austrian 5 per Cents. 4 | Mexican 5 per Ct, Ace, 29 
Belgian Bds., 44 p. Ct. 90] — Small.. _- 
Brazilian 5 per Cents. 93 Neapolitan 5 per Cents. — 
Buenos Ayres 6 p. Cts, 59 Peruvian 44 per Cents. 82 
Chilian 6 per Cents... — Portuguese 5 per Cent. — 
Equador Bonds 33 4 per Cts. 3 
Danish 5 perCents. .. 101 | —— Annuities — 
Dutch 24 per Cents... 57§ =| Kussian, 1822, 5 p. Cts. il 
4 per Cents. .. 904 | Span. Actives, 5 p. Cts. 1% 





French 5 p C.An.at Paris 93.9) 
- 3 p.Cts.,Sept.12, 53,15 


——— Passive 
—— Deterred 


| 








181 


SHARES, 
Last Official Quotation for the Week ending Friday Evening. 
RAILWAYS. ; BANKS. 
| Caledonian ee oe 73 | Australasian =... + 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 26 | British North American 
Eastern Counties 6 | Colonial .. oe 08 
Great Northern.. .. 103 | Commercial of London.. 
Great North of England 245 | London and Westminster 
Great S. & W.(Ireiand) 32 | London Joint Stock 
Great Western... .. «664 | National of Ireland «+ 
Hull and Selby .. 96 | National Provincial + 





| St. Katharine 


Provincial of lrel: 

Union of Australia 

Union of London 
MINES, 


Lancashire and Yorkshire 44] 

Lancaster and Carlisle 56 

Lond., Brighton, & 8. Coast 834 

London and Blackwall.. 53 

London and N.-Western 111{ | Bolanos .. 
oo - S74 


idland .. Brazilian Imperi ” 
North British se 6 | Ditto, St. John del Rey 
South-Eastern and Dover 18 | Cobre Copper .- 
South-Western ., — MISCELLANEOUS. 
York, Neweas., & Berwick 15} | Australian Agricultural 
York and North Midland 18; | Canada » 
Docks. General Steam .- 
East and West India .. Penins. & Oriental Steam 


Pa Royal Mail Steam 
South Aus 


London 
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GRAIN, Mark-lane, Sept, 13. 
























40s. to 42s. | Maple .... 
Wheat, BNew as White -..... 3 
- .. 40 — 42 Boilers ... 2 
| Ay , 43 —44 | Beans, Ticks... 26 — 28 
Ses eee 42 — 44 Yeap 2 — 36 
sor New 48 — 50 Indian Corn.... 27 — 29 
Sageries — 24 — 25 Oats, Feed .... 17 — 18 
Seer ae Fine .... 18 — 19 
Basle a7 — 2 Poland ....-. 29 — 2h 
— 52 Fine .... 21 — 22 
i 52 — 54 Potato ...... 18 — 19 
ean tar... 30 —: | Fine .... 19 —2 
t eocees 
GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE OF GRAIN. 
Week ENDING Sept. 7. 
Imperial General Weekly Average, 
er, CAR cae aasenenscce . Ws. 4d. 
A ? 0 Beans .0..ccccce cece 28 9 
smenaneed at AD Peas coce 37 10 
_ = rage of the Six Weeks. 
“a peeeebeneerre | Ee 
ee 7 | BeOns ccccccscce 28 «3 
Ceticcciciove coves 16 0 | Peas..... ive 21 
FLOUR. 

MA covecereecceecreeeesenre sees per sack 40s, to 43s, 
et tecinsnonces wereolesiaeriee at 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship ........++ 38 34 
Norfolk and Stockton ., ..--ss++eeees S00 2000800009 0 — sz 

AMCTICAD oo ecco ee ee eeeee ecccers «+ per barrel 23° — 25 

Canadian ..ccveseee cecccceceeres panonen sees 22 = 24 


» 
Wheaten Bread, 7d, the 4lb. loaf. Households, 6d. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF SUGAR. 

The average price of Brown or Muscovado Sugar, computed 
from the returns made in the week ending the 10th day of 
September, 1850, is 25s. 104d. per cwt, 

BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 


NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITH FIELD*. 





s.d s. d, a & «2d. 

SB OOS BF resecscces . 2 4to3 8 

im Le a eee eee 3 8&—4 2 

— 2 ot me Mrreer rrr TT Te 26—3 8 

ove suns Oe eH © piaccodsccaus 3 4 42 
stig SO ee EG: DB pccccce wee 3 B— 4 S4 


*® To sink the offal, per 5 ib. 
HeaD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIELD. 


Friday. Monday, 
GEE nccccccvcccccces 4730 

BRAND coscccceescce eee 28,560 
528 paseosencss oo «= BB 
FOU wccccccccccee see 295 








PROVISIONS, 
Butter—Best Fresh, 10s. 6d. to ils. per doz. 
Carlow, £3 13s. to £3 Lbs. per cwt. 
Bacon, Irish oorcccere cove 


««eeeper ewt, 59a, to 60s, 
> 





Cheese, Cheshire ...0..00 ccscccccccccescccccccees 42 — 69 
UIT, BUR occ sccse. eiccvccssccccesoccosse 44 — 
UN os. 5.00006060008se6ess srebeovecsessaces 60 — WW 


Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. Yd. to bs. 6d. 





POTATOES. 
| York Regents perton ..s. to 
Choice ditte., 126 — 210 | Wisbech Regents... «2 — .. 
Sussex ditto. 84 — $0 | Scotch Keds......... eo — os 
Farnham do., ., «.. — | French Whites. 


HOPS. 
Kent Pockets 95s. to 112s. 


HAY AND STRAW, 
CUMBERLAND. 


Per load of 36 Trusses.) 


SMITHFIELD. WHITECHAPEL. 


Hay, Good 75s. to 783. .... 759s. to T7a. 2... S0s. to 75s. 
Inferior ., 5 WO +00 60 1... O — OU 
NeW... O— 0 ... O— C@ 1.4. O09 — G 

Clover ......0. 78 — 8% .... 8 — 87 .... 60 — 8&8 

Wheat Straw .. 24 — 28 .... 23 — 2 .,.. 24 — 30 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETILE. 
Tuesday, Sept. 10. 


PankrurTcy ANNULLED,—H, Asuper, Kingscote, Glocester- 
shire, innkeeper. 


BaxkRvuPTs.—D. Raprorp and G. SouTHALL, Gracechurche | 


street, coal merchants, to surrender Sept. 27, Oct. 25; solicitors, 
Meesrs, Lawrance and Plews, Old Jewry-chambers; official 
Qetignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin-lane, Cornhill—J. Dawson, 


Northfleet, Mitre-court-chambers, Temple, and Clement’:-lane, | 


Lombard-street, shipowner, Sept. 18, Oct. 22; solicitors, Messrs. 
Lawrance and Plews, Old Jewry-chambers; official assignee, 
Mr, Stansfeld—R. Gapspen, Boughton-mill, Northamptonshire, 
miller, Sept. 18, Oct. 22; 
buildings, Gray’s-inn. and Mr. Flesher, Northampton ; official 
assignee, Mr. Stanafeld—J Hat, Brighton, victualier, Sept. 24, 
Oct. 22; solicitors, Mr. Sowton, Great James-street, Redford- 
row, and Mr. Kennett, Brighton; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, 
Sambrook-court, Basiughall-street-—J. C. BYRNE, 
22; solicitors, Messrs. Green and Dennis, Angel-court, Throg- 
Morton-street ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Sambrook-court, 
Basinghall-street—I. Jessup, Kingsdowne, Kent, farmer, Sept. 
25, Oct, #2; solicitors, Messrs. Corner, Tooley-street, and Mr. 
Noakes, Woolwich; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch- 
lane, Lombard-street—J. Brown, Gravesend, grocer, Sept. 24, 
et. 22; solicitors, Messrs. Wilkinson, Gurney, and Stevens, 
Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street, and Mr. Sharland, Gravesend; 
Official aesignee, Mr. Edwards, Sambrook-court, Basinghall- 
street—8. StaNIFoRD, P yoy. 7 


lymouth, innkeeper, Sept, 20, Nov. 7; | 


wlicitors, Messrs. Kdmonds and Sons, 

Stogdon, Exeter ; official assignee, N 
Divipenps.—Oct. 2, R. Abram 

merchant—Oct, 2 ) 


Plymouth, and Mr, 
ir. Hernaman, Exeter. 
Liverpool, wholesale wine 
, A. Brown, Liverpool, provision merchant. 
Certiricate. — To be granted, unless cause be shown to the 
contrary, on the day of meeting.—Oct. 3, W. W. 
Shropshire, butcher. 


ne SEQUESTRATIONS.—J, P, Millar, Edinburgh, mere 
Bept, 16 _ 18, Oct. 9 -J. 1 illie and Son, Glasgow, drapera, 
J.D, et. ‘—G, Clark, Ediaburgh, innkeeper, Sept. 16, Oct. 
sa uglas, Edinburgh, fishing-tackle maker, Sept. 17, Oct. 


A. Cheyne, Ollaberry. Zetla 2 s—G 
’ verry, Zetland, Sept. 12, Oct. 3—G. Bridges, 
Ayr. hotelkeeper, Sept. 13, Oct. 4. . 


Evans, Ludlow, 


D Friday, September 13. 
green tRations or Divipenps.—J. Parker, Blackburn, 
ap i second and final div. of 93d., on 17 uesday, Oct. 15, or 
P nn Tuesday; Mr. Pott, Mancheeter—J. Clarke and 
Toesda en, Bury and Radcliffe, grocers; first div. of 7d., on 
shane as 15, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Pott, Man- 
ls. oy ape sowrell, Manchester, gun manufacturer; first div. of 
Pott, Mi; - Oct, 15, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. 


solicitors, Mr. Austen, Raymond’s- | 


; Pall-mall | 
East and Sun-court, Cornhill, emigration age:t, Sept. 27, Oct. 


| Bankrurts.—G. Kerower, Azheldam, Essex, innkeeper; 
| to surrender Sept. 28, Oct. 25; solicitors, Messrs. Wire and 
Child, St. Swithin’s-lane, King William-street; and Mr. Barnes, 
| Colchester ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall-street— 
| J. Hussey, Poole, linendraper, Sept. 30, Oct, 25; solicitors, Mr. 
Sowton, Great James-street, Bedford-row ; and Messrs. Garland 
and Fear, Dorchester; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birehin- 
lane, Cornhill—T. Booker, sen., and T. Booker, jun., Mark- 


lane, merchants, Sept. 25, Oct. 22; solicitor, Mr. Leigh, George- | 


street, Mansion-house; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abehurch- 


lane, Lombard-street — R. WestLey, Greenwich, bootmaker, | 
Sept. 25, Oct. 29; solicitors, Messrs. Bristow and Tarrant, | 


Broad-court, Walbrook ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Sam- 
brook-court, Basinghall. street—C. CurHBert, Kennington-cross, 
corn dealer, Sept. 24, Oct. 29; solicitors, Messrs. Miller and Carr, 
Eastcheap ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch-lane, City— 
J. Toovey, Watford, innkeeper, Sept. 25, Oct. 29; solicitors, 
Messrs. Dimmock and Burbey, Suffolk-lane, Cannon-street ; 
official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch-lane, Lombard-street— 
W. Jerrerson, Kingston-upon-Hull, painter, Sept. 25, Oct. 16; 
| solicitor, Mr. Moss, Hull; official assignee, Mr. Carrick, Hull. 
Divipenvs.—Cct, 5, G. Booth, Princes-street, Lambeth, lime- 
burner—Oct. 4, T. Ball, West-street, Soho, licensed victualler— 
| Oct. 4, P. Broad, jun., Brighton, tallowchandler — Oct. ll, J. 
Welch, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, draper — Oct. 8, W. Jackson, Lich- 
field, wine merchant — Oct. 9, IT. Treffry, Tregoney, Cornwall, 
seedsman—Oct. 15, G. Kyrke, Wrexham, limeburner — Oct. 15, 
J. Tomkinson, Liverpool and Runcorn, stonemason—Oct. 14, T. 
Alletson, Liverpool, drysalter. 
| CEertiricates.—To begranted, unless cause be shown to the 
| contrary on the day of meeling.—Oct. 7, W. Murdoch, Bristol, 
draper—Oct. 11, T. B. Bourne, Liverpool, cotton broker— 
| Oct, 11, B. Brown, Newtown, Montgomeryshire, coachbuilder— 


| Oct. 11, J. Welch, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, draper—Oct. 11, G. and | 


| H. Holmes, Derby, ironmongers. 

ScoTcu SeQuesTRATIONS.—G. Park, Kilmun, Argyleshire, 
flesher, Sept. 19, Oct. 10—J. Macdonald, Glasgow, mason, Sept. 
18, Oct. 9—W. C, Gillan, Leith, banker, Sept. 18, Oct. 16—W. 
Anderson, Carnwath, Lanarshire, wright, Sept. 20, Oet. 11. 


_ 
| BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 





BIRTHS. 

On the 28th ult., at Hathersage-hall, Derbyshire, the wife of 
J.N.S. Shuttleworth, Eaq., of a daughter. 

On the 5th inst., at St. Paul’s Parsonage, Alnwick, the wife of 
the Reverend C. Charlton, of a daughter. 

On the 7th inst., at Sparsholt, near Winchester, the wife of the 
Reverend E. Stewart, of a daughter. 

On the 7th inst., at Brighton, the wife of Brigadier J. Bell, 
commanding the Northern Division of the Madras Army, of 
a son, 

On the 7th inst., the wife of J. P. Godby, Esq., of the General 
| Post-office, of a daughter. 

Ou the Sth iust., at the Vicarage, Horsham, Sussex, the wife 
| of the Reverend J. F. Hodgson, of a daughter. 
| On the 8th inst., in Hyde-park-gardens, the wife of L. Phipps 

Eyre, Esq , of a son. 

On the 9th inst., at Putney-heath, the wife of R. Valpy, jun., 

Esq., of a daughter, 

On the 9th inst., the wife of John Dawson, Esq., of Albemarle- 
| street, of a son. 
Un the 9th inst., at Pelynt Vicarage, the wife of the Reverend 

J. B. Kitson, of a daughter 

On the Lith inst., at Eastlands, Dulwich, the wife of Lien- 

tenant-Colonel G. T. Greene, late of the Bengal Engineers, of a 

daughter. 

On the 11th inst., at Ashley Clinton, the Honourable Mrs. 

Frederick Clinton, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


On the 4th of July, at Caleutta, R. L. W. Read, Esq., son of 
the late Captain James Read, of the H.E 1.C.’s service, to Agnes 
Testar, youngest danghter of the late J. Testar, Esq. 

On the Sth inst., at Paignton, near Torquay, South Devon, 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. Henry E. Boileau, Bengal Engineers, to 
Matilda Grace, second daughter of A. Tovey, Esq., late of H.M, 
Twenty-fourth Regiment. 

On the lth inst., at St. Peter’s Church, Eaton-square, Captain 
Ormsby Gore, Thirteenth Light Dragoons, M.P. for the county 
of Sligo, to Emily Charlotte, daughter of Vice-Admiral Sir G. F, 
Seymour, G.C.H. 

On the 10th inst., at St. Pancras, T. H. Wakley, Esq., F.R.C.S., 
surgeon to the Royal Free Hospital, eldest son of Thos. Wakley, 
Esq., M,P for Finsbury, to Harriette Anne, third daughter of 
F. Blake, Esq., of Money-hill, Herts. 

On the 10th inst., at heyston, Huntingdonshire, the Reverend 
H L. Distin, B.A., of Bythorn, in the same county, to Theodosia 
Caroline, youngest daughter of B. B. Goodman, Esq., of Wil- 
mington-square, 

On the 10th inst., at Aldborough, Norfolk, Oliver Cromwell, 
third son of the late J. Field, Esq., of her Majesty’s Mint, to 
Martha, eldest daughter of J. J. Gay, Esq., of Aldborough. 

On the llth inst., at St. James’s, Piceadilly, T. Reeks, Esq., 
of the Museum of Practical Geology, to Christiana Caroline, 
second daughter of A. Howard, Esq., of mg ype I 

On the llth inst., at Rochdale, T. Lomax, Esq, of the Inner 
Temple, barrister-at-law, to Aun, eldest daughter of J.Chad- 
wick, E«q., Broadfield, Rochdale. 








Maurice Nenner, New College, London, to Eliza Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late Reverend N. M. Harry, of New Broad- 
street, 

On the 12th inst., at St. James’s Church, Westminster, C. R. 


Colvile, Esq., M.P. for South Derbyshire, to the Honourable | 


Katharine Sarah Georgiana Russell, eldest daughter of the late 
| Captain J. Russell, R.N., and the Baroness de Clifford, 


DEATHS. 


On the 12th ult., at Lake Lachine, Canada, Eliza Sophia, the 
wife of G. Griffin, Esq., and younger daughter of the late C. G, 
Wakefield, Esq., of London 

On the 2nd inst., at Exmouth, Henrietta, the wife of Jonas 
Stawell, Esq , late captain in the Forty-fifth Regiment. 

On the 3rd inst., at Bath, Jane, the wife of Major-General T. 
Bunbury, K.H., aged 72. 

On the 4th inst., at Tonbridge-wells, Sarah Isabella Blenman, 
relict of J. Blenman, F sq., of Lincoln's-inn, barrister-at-law. 

On the 5th inst., at Southampton, J. Gordon, Esq., late major, 
Second ( Queen's Royals. 

On the 7th inst., at Sunday's-well, Cork, of deep grief, Wm. 
Kenealy, Esq., aged 54, father of E. Kenealy, LL.U., of Gray’s- 
inn, 

On the 7th inst., at Islington, aged 81, Samuel Barrow, Esq., 
formerly of Friday-street. 

On the 7th inst., at Pimlico, aged 64, Harriet, relict of the late 
H. Kolleston, Esq., of the Foreign-oftice, 





On the 8th inst., at Edinburgh, C. Nockells, Esq., of Mount 


Pleasant, St. Thomas-in-the-East, Jamaica. 

On the 9th inst., in Pentonville, the Chevalier A. da Costa, 
Brazilian vice-consul in London, aged 64, 

On the 9th inst., in the Isle of Wight, the Honourable Miss 
Colman, maid of honour to her late Majesty Queen Charlotte. 

On the 10th inst., W, Wilkinson, Esq., Old Broad-street, Lon- 
don, and Stainton-vale, Yorkshire, 


On the llth inst., at Union Chapel, Islington, the Reverend 


| » 
OSSI’S PERUVIAN BALM for CLEANING, 
| BEAUTIFYING, and STRENGTHENING the HAIR. 
This BALM, containing neither ardent spirits, pungent essen- 
, tial oils, nor other injurious materials—cleans the Hair expedie 
| tiously, renders it beautifully bright, and imparts to it the deli- 
cate fragrance of flowers. The Hair when washed with this 
| Balm soon becomes pleasantly soft, and luxuriant in growth ; 
and although, by improperly employing injurious extracts to 
clean it, the Hair may have been rendered harsh, orturned grey, 
it will soon be restored to its natural colour and brilliancy by 
using the PERUVIAN BALM. 


Prepared only by L. Rossi, Haireutter and Coiffeur, 254, Regent- 
street, opposite Hanover-square. 


| CURES FOR THE UNCURED! 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. — An extraordi- 
} nary Curg of SCROFULA or K1no’s Evi. ‘ 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. J. H. ALLivay, 209, High-street, 
Cheltenham, dated the 22nd of January, 1850. 
| “To Professor HoLLowaY. 


| _ “*Sin,—My eldest son, when about three years of age, was af» 
flicted with a Glandular Swelling in the neck, which. after a 
short time. broke out into an Uleer, An eminent medical man 
prononnced it as a very bad case of Scrofula, and prescribed for 
| a considerable time without effect. The disease then for four 
| years went on gradually inereasing in virulence, when, besides 
the ulcer in the neck, another formed below the left knee, and a 
third under the eye, besides seven others on the left arm, with 
| a tumour between the eyes, which was expected to break. 
During the whole of the time my suffering boy had received the 
constant advice of the most celebrated medical Gentlemen at 
Cheltenham, besides being for several months at the General 
Hospital, where one of the Surgeons said that he would ampu- 
tate the left arm, but that the blood was so impure that, if that 
limb were taken off, it would be then even impossible to sub- 
due the disease. In this desperate state I determined to give 
your Pills and Ointment a trial, and, after two months’ perseve- 
rance in their use, the tumour gradually began to disappear, and 
the discharge from all the ulcers perceptibly decreased, and at 
the expiration of eight months they were perfectly healed, and 
the boy thoroughly restored to the blessings of health, to the 
astonishment of a large circle of acquaintances, who could 
| te-tify to the truth of this miraculous case. Three years have 
| now elapsed without any recurrence to the malady, and the boy 
| is now as healthy as heart can wish. Under these circumstances 
| I consider that | should be truly ungrateful were I not to make 
you acquainted with this wonderful cure, effected by your medi- 
cines, after every other means had failed. 
| (Signed) “J. H. ALLIpay.” 
Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), Lon- 
don, and by all respectable Venders of Patent Medicines throuzh- 
out the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., lls., 22s,, and 33s.each. There is a very considerable 
saving in taking the larger sizes. 
N.B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixed to 
each Pot or Box. 





BEWARE OF DANGEROUS IMITATIONS. 
Sufferers are earnestly cautioned against dangerous imita- 
tions of these Pills by youthful, recently-started ten-shillin: 
quacks, who assume the title of Doctor, torge testimonials, an 
dare to infringe the proprieton’s right, by advertising a spurious 
compound under another name, the use of which can only bring 
annoyance and disappointment. 


PAINS IN THE BACK, GRAVEL, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
| LUMBAGO, INDIGESILION, DEBILITY, &c. &e. 


D?: DE ROOS’ COMPOUND RENAL 

PILLS have, in many instances, effected a cure when all 
| other means had failed, and are ack. .owledged by the faculty as 
| the only eafe remedy for the above dangerous complaints, and 

diseases of the Kidneys, and organs therewith connected, gene- 

rally, resulting from whatever cause, which, if neglected, fre- 
| quently end in stone in the bladder, and a lingering death! It 
| is anestablished fact that most cases of Gcut and Rheumatism 
| occurring after middle age are combined with these diseases; 
| how necessary is it, then, that persons thus afflicted should at 
| once attend to these important matters. By the salutary action 
| of these Pills on acidity of the stomach, they correct Bile and 
| Indigestion, purify and promote the Renal secretions, thereby 
| preventing the formation of stone, and establishing for life a 
healthy performance of the functions of these organs, 

May be obtained through all medicine venders in the kingdom, 
at Is. ljd., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils., per box: or should any dif- 
| ficulty occur they will be sent free, with full instructions for use, 
| on receipt of the price in postage stamps, by Dr. De Roos. 
| Testimonials, to test the genuineness of which Dr. De Roos 

solicits inquiry from the persons themselves :— 
Robert Johnson, Ludlam-street, Bradford—“ Your valuable 
| pills have so improved my friend in Scotland, that he has solicited 
me to send him another box, as he feels assured that it will cure 
| him; you can use our names as you thik proper, that others 
suffering may be convinced of their valfie.—Direct to Mr. John 
Farquhar, Weaver, &c., Kinross, Scotiand.” 

Mr. J. Higham, Burwell—* I am happy to say that the person 
though he has taken only one box, is a wonderful deal better’ 
| and will recommend them to any one so suffering.” 
| Address, WALTER DE ROOS, M.D., 35, Ely-Place, Holborn- 
hill, London. Hours: Ten till One, and Four till Eight, Sunday 
excepted, unless by previous arrangement. 


RUPTURES EFFECTUALLY AND PERMANENTLY 
CURED WITHOUT TRUSS, 
VERY RUPTURE IS NOT CURABLE. 
| The bare assertion that it is, should put sufferers on their 
guard against a gang of youthful self-styled doctors, who coun- 
terfeit this remedy, forge testimonials, and, among other absurdi- 
ties, profess, by advertising under the name of ladies, to give 
the character of persons from their handwriting, produce 
| whiskers, hair, &c., in a few weeks, and other practices of the 
| same character. 


| Dr. DE ROOS will be happy to advise any person afflicted 
| with Rupture, either pasceey or by letter, and he still con- 
tinues to supply his celebrated cure, the eflicacy of which, for 
both sexes and all ages, is too well known to need comment. It 
is perfectly free from danger, causes no pain, confinement, or in- 
convenience, and will, with full instructions, &c., rendering 
| failure impossible, be sent free on receipt of 7s. in cash,or by 

Post-office order, payable at the Holborn office. 

A great number of Trusses have been left behind by persons 
| cured as trophies of the immense success of this re y, which 
will be readily given to any one requiring them after a trial of it. 

N.B. Letters of enquiry should contain two postage stamps. 

Address, WALTER DE ROOS, M.D.,, 35, Ely-place, Holborn- 
hill, London. 
| At home from Ten till One, and Four till Eight, Sundays 
| excepted, 


}— ‘ mod 
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The Reaver. 





[Saturpay, Sepr. 14, 1850, 





THE HINDOO THEOSOPHY. 


T# E PRESENT AGE, No. 7, price 64. 
contains the first part of an Abstract of Bhagvat-Geeta ; 
or, Ancient Indian Seriptures, a Classic Poem, by Linton—The 
Sabbath Question, pro and con—and a literary Portrait of Dr. 
Campbell, &c. 
Houlston and Stoneman, 65, Paternoster-row. 





WEEKLY JOURNAL BY ROBERT OWEN. 


On Saturday, the 2nd of November, will be published the 
First Number of 


OBERT OWEN’S WEEKLY JOURNAL, 
Price ONE PENNY. A Periodical intended to instruct 
all classes in the principles and practical measures by which 
alone the poverty, injustice, and misery of the existing system 
can be peaceably superseded by universal wealth, justice, and 
happiness. 
To be had of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


THE RECENT WORKS OF ROBERT OWEN may be had 
of Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange; Watson, Queen’s Head- 
passage, Paternoster-row ; and Vickers, Holywell-street, London, 





Just published, price 2d.; if by post, 4d., 
REVELYAN on the INSANITY of 
MANKIND. 
“ Man’s actions necessarily result from his organic constitu- 
tion, and the ci t ding him at any given pe- 





And, by the same Author, price 2d.; if by post, 4d., 
A THEORY OF HEAT AND THE VITAL 
PRINCIPLE. 
And, price 2d., 
AN ACCOUNT OF EXPERIMENTS WITH 
METALS at DIFFERENT TEMPERATURES. 

“ All motion is caused by the contraction and expansion of 
matter—whether the matter be solid, liquid, or gaseous.”— 
Mackintosh’s Electrical Theory of the Universe. 

Also, by the same Author, price 2d.; if by post, 4d., 

TO THE PEOPLE: the MORAL LUNACY of 
our CLASS LEGISLATORS, and of THEIR SUPPORTERS, 
DEMONSTRATED. 

“* Whoever is afraid of submitting any question, civil or reli- 

ious, to the test of free discussion, seems to me to be more in 

ve with his own opinion than with truth.”— Bishop Watson. 

Edinburgh: Published by W. and H. Robinson, 11, Greenside- 
street. London: J. Wateon, 3, Queen's Head-passage. Glas- 
gow: W. Love. Newcastle: France. Manchester: Heywood. 








ORKS FOR THE WORKSHOP. 


By G. Jacon HoLyoake. 


LECTURE HALL, GREENWICH.— MRS. 
MATHEWS will deliver the Second of a COURSE of TWO 
LECTURES, at the above Hall, on MONDAY, Sept. 16, on the | 
TITLE of WOMAN to POLITICAL POWER, The Lecture to 
commence at Eight o’Clock. Trains leave the Railway Station 
at ten o'clock. 


ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LaDigg 
in a healthy, el d, and picturesque situation, 

ten miles from London, and in the immediate vicinit, tenn 

Fay tation, Terme moderate. References given snd cama 

office, 9, Crane-court, Fieet-strecs. or Dy letier, at the Leader 











| 
RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCECOMPANY, | 
1, PRINCES-STREET, BANK, LONDON.—Empowered | 
by special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict., cap. ix. 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 

Persons assured according to these rates are allowed credit 
(without security) for half the amount of the first seven annual 
premiums, paying interest thereon of the rate of 5 per cent. per | 
annum, with the option of paying off the principal at any time, | 
or having the amount deducted from the sum assured when the 
policy becomes a claim. | 

Policies may thus be effected at lower rates than are generally 
required for the term of seven years only ; whilst the holders | 
have the same security for the payment of their claims, when- 
ever death may happen, as if they paid double the amount 
of premium which would be charged for assurances effected in 
the usual way. 

Increasing rates of premium on a new and remarkable plan, 
for securing loans or debts; a less immediate payment being 
required on a policy for the whole term of life than in any other | 
office. 

Policies revived, without the exaction of a fine, at any time 
within twelve months. 

A Board of Direetors in attendance daily at Two o’clock, 

Age of the Assured admitted in the Policy. 

Medical attendants remunerated in all cases for their reports. 

Extract from the Half Credit Rates of Premium :— 


Annual Premium required for an Assurance of £100 for the | 
Whole Term of Life. 





| Half Pree | Whole Pre- 














Half Pre- | Whole Pre- 
Age.| mium for | mium after] Age.) mium for | mium after 
seven years.| seven years | seven years.) seven years. 
£.8. d. £.s. d. | £8. d, £. s. d. 
30 119 23 6 5O | 226 450 
35 1 411 2910 55 212 9 5 5 6 
4; 192 218 4 | 3658 613 4 
45 | 11410 39 8 








PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 


Beery and LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Lincoln’s-inn-Fields, London, 
TRUSTERS. 
The Right Honourable Lord Monteagle. 
The Right Honourable the Lord Chief Baron, 
The Honourable Mr. Justice Coleridge. 
The Honourable Mr. Baron Rolfe. 

The Honourable Mr. Justice Erle. 
Nassau W. Senior, Eeq., Master in we 
Charles Purton Cooper, Esq., Q.C., LL.D,, F.K.S, 
George Capron, Esq. 









8. d. 
Euclid, or Mathematics, no Mystery .... 2 6 
Practical Grammar, Fifth Edition ..,.. 1 6 
Hand-Book of Graduated Exercises ...........0..se00++ 1 0 
A Logic of Facts ....... @ ee ceccces covcccees oe ° 1 6 
Rudiments of Publie Speaking and Debate .............. 1 6 
People’s Review, Edited in Concert .......... .....s00 1 0 
Literary Institutions, their Relation to Public Opinion .. 0 2 
Paley Refuted in His Own Words ............ 0 6 
Rationalism, Mr. Owen’s Views Individualized .. 0 6 
Life, Writings, and Character of Richard Carlile .. wa 2S 
Logic of Death, Tenth Thousand .............. cocescee O 1 
“ The Reasoner,” Enlarged and I)lustrated (Weekly) .... 0 1 


“ The Reasoner is written with considerable ability, and con- 
ducted with no small amount of tact 11 addresses itself to that 
large and constantly increasing class in English society—the 
class of artisans; men who demand to be dealt with logically. 
The Reasoner is calm, affectedly dispassionate, impersonal ; 

iques itself upon being scrupulously exact in its statement of 
acts, rigorous in its inductions, and charitable and tolerant in 
its judgment. This air, which seems partly real, is eminently 
calculated to prepossess its readers with the idea of its strength 
and firmness. Its conductors are by no means commonplace 
men. There is evidently a great deal of ability in them, Such 
men may not be despised, nor their doings overlooked. These 
men have acreed. They apparently have principles, too, at 
stake.”— Daily News. 


London: James Watson, 3, Queen’s Head-passage. 





DR. CULVERWELL ON NERVOUSNESS, DEBILITY, AND 
INDIGESTION, 
Sherwood, 23, Paternoster-row, and all Booksellers. 
Price ls.; by Post, ls, 6d. 


W HAT to EAT, DRINK, and AVOID; with 
DIET-TABLES for ALL COMPLAINTS. 
Care and forethought avert more fires than water extinguish ; 
so careful feeding and cures more illnesses than physic- 
taking prevents or ves, 


By R. J. Cotverwatt, M.D., M.R.C.S., L.S.A., &e., 
twenty-five years resident practitioner in London, of whom the 
work may be Lad,or the author consulted. 10, Argyll-place, 


Regent-street, At home daily till five; Evenings, seven till 
nine. 





RAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH. Price 

ls. 14d. per box. This excellent Family Pill is a Medi- 

cine of long-tried efficacy for correcting all disorders of the 
Stomach and Bowels, the common symptoms of which are 
Costiveness, Flatulency, Spasms, Loss of Appetite, Sick Head- 
ache, Giddiness, Sense of Fulness after meals, Dizziness of the 
Fyes, Drowsiness, and Pains in the Stomach and Bowels: 
I i ducing a Torpid State of the Liver, and a con- 





sequent inactivity of the Bowels, causing a disorganisation of 


every function of the frame, will, in this most excellent prepa- 
ration, by a little perseverance, be effectually removed. Two or 
three doses will i the afflicted of its salut: effects. 





The stomach will speedily regain its strength; a healthy action 


of the liver, bowels, and kidneys will rapidly take place ; and 


instead of listlessness, heat, pain, and jaundiced appearance, 
strength, activity, and renewed health will be the quick result 
of taking this medicine, according to the directions accompanying 


each box. 
As a pleasant, safe, easy A 


for Elderly People they will 
fortable medicine hitherto prepared. 


Sold by T. PROUT, 229, Strand, London. 
8 
throughout the kingdom. 


Ask for FRAMPTON’S PILL of HEALTH, and observe the 
name and address of * Thomas Prout, 229, Strand, Lendon,’’ on 


the Government Stamp, 


: rient, they unite the recommenda- 
tion of a mild operation with the most successful effect, and 
require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use; and 
be found to be the most com- 


Price 1s, 14d. and 
2s. 9d. per box; and by the venders of medicine seme 


DIRECTORS. 

John Herbert Koe, Esq., Q.C. 

John Lucas, Esq. 

Charles Henry Moore, Esq. 

Joseph Phillimore, D.C.L. 

George W. K. Potter, Esq. 

F. Newman Kogers, Esq., Q.C, 

George Lake Russell, Esq. 

Nassau W, Senior, Esq. 

E, Wilbraham, Esq., Q.C. 

AUDITORS. 

John Boodle, Esq. Eric Rudd, Esq. 

Robert J. Phillimore, D.C.L. John Charles Williams, Esq. 

BANKERS.—Meesrs. Hoare, Fleet-street, 

SoLicitors. 

Messrs. Rooper, Birch, Ingram, and Whately, Lincoln’s-inn- 

‘ields. 

Messrs. Sir Matthew Barrington, Son, and Jeffers, Dublin. 
MepicaL Orricers —Robert Willis, M.D.; John Scott, M.D.; 
and Benjamin Atkinson, Esq. 

Actuary.—J, J, Sylvester, Eeq., M.A., F.R.S. 


J. E. Armstrong, Esq. 

Thomas William Capron, Esq. 
Mr. Serjeant Clarke. 

John Ellis Clowes, Esq. 
William I. Denne, Esq. 

Sir Fortunatus Dwarris, F.R.S, 
Francis Ewart, Esq. 

N. Hollingsworth, Esq. 

T. G. Kensit, Esq. 


MANCHESTER BOARD OF MANAGEMENT. 
Offices: Law Society’s Rooms, Norfolk-street. 
CHAIRMAN.—James Crossley, Esq. 

John Barlow, Esq. George Thorley, Esq. 
Richard Claye, Esq. Richard M. Whitlow, Esq. 
Joseph Heron, Esq. Joseph Pratt Wilmot, Esq. 
John Monk, Esq. 

BaNKERS—The Manchester Branch Bank of England. 
Surceon—Robert Heywood McKeand, Esq. 
SECRETARY FOR MANCHESTRR—Thomas Whitlow, Esq. 

Parties assuring within Six Months of their last Birthday are 
allowed a diminution of Haif-a-year in the Premium charged. 

Policies do not become void by the Life assured going beyond 
the prescribed limits—so far as regards the interest of Third 
Parties—provided they pay the additional Premium as soon as 
the fact comes to their knowledge. 

“ Free Policies” are issued at a small increased rate of Pre- 
mium, which remain in force although the Life assured may go 
to any part of the World. 

Parties may effect Assurances by the payment of a Single 
Premium, with the privilege of withdrawing the sum paid. 

The Tables are especially favourable to young and middle-aged 
Lives, and the Limits allowed to the Assured, without extra 
charge, are unusually extensive. 

Eighty per cent, of the Profits are divided among the Assured. 

THE USUAL COMMISSION ALLOWED. 


HE NORTH LONDON NEEDLE- 
WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 31, Red Lion-square. Es- 
tablished for the execution of all kinds of needlework, and to 
secure to the workers the profits on their work hitherto taken 
by the slopseller, 

The principle of this experimental Association is, that united 
labour, under good superintendence, in wholesome rooms, with 
a division of profits among the labourers, is more economical, 
more safe, more Christian, than rival labour, in separate hovels, 
carried on for the benefit of middlemen or puffing tradesmen. 

Shirts from 4s. 6d. each. All other articles at charges as low 
as is istent with the y requirements of the Work- 
women. 

Every description of Ready-made Linen and Baby Linen at 
moderate charges. 

There is a Dressmaking and Millinery Department in the Es- 
tablishment. 

Orders should be transmitted to the Superintendent, 31, Red 
Lion-square, 


*,* Ladies acquainted with deserving and necessitous Needle- 

















| journeyman (but especially of the former) is 


| them with a liberal measure of custom, and thereb 


PVs: 
HE WORKING TAILORS’ ASSOCIATION 
34, CASTLE-STREET, OXFORD-STREET, 7 
Opposite the Pantheon, 
A few Journeymen Tailors, anxious to rese 
their class from the miseries and degradation petbesran as. on 
lmited competition, and from the abuse of the powers of a 
as lately exhibited to the public by the Alomar cycaPital 
newspaper, in his letters on “ Labour and the Poor.” ha’ 
solved to seek a remedy in their own exertions rather aan 
any parliamentary enactment, and in some system which : 
combine their own interest with the interests of other pe 
society rather than in that return to old customs now ‘ 
advocated in the trade, by which the benefit of the master 
realized at the expense of the consumer. a 
They have, therefore, united together on the i perati 
principle, possessing first-rate talents in the Cutting and Works 
ing department, and being supplied by several benevolent 
tlemen, with sufficient capital (which they are anxious to pay 


| back on the first opportunity), they have commenced business on 


extensive premises in Castle-street, Oxford-street, to which and 
the accumpanying list of prices attention is respectfully invited, 
It will be seen from the latter that they are at once able to 
compete with the slopseller, whilst realizing a fair profit them. 
selves. They are mutually bound to devote one-third of their 
net profits to the extension of their numbers, It now rests with 
the public to stamp their experiment with success by favour 
Hie Y demonstrate 
on an ever-widening scale, that health, prosperity, and moral 
worth can be secured to the operatives, and cheapness gua 
ranteed to the consumer, by the faithful realization of the 
brotherly and Christian principle of codperation, ‘They wish 
not to 1, ure the trade of any truly “honourable” employer, and 
venture to hope that all who feel that custom itself ought to 
have its morality, and who are willing to do what in them lies 
towards dealing fairly by the operative, will help them by their 
sympathy, and, as far as possible, by their orders. 

All who are friendly to this experiment, and wish it to sue. 
ceed, should give it all the assistance in their power, and recom. 
mend it to others. 





LIST OF PRICES, 











FOR CASH ON DELIVERY, £ad. 
Best superfine Frock Coat, with Silk Skirt Linings .... 318 0 
Super ditt... ..cecccoscescscceseecees socceceseesfrom 2 10 0 
Best superfine Dress Coat....cesccccesecececsvecesees 318 0 
Super ditto. . scscceseees 250 
Superfine Dress Trousers ., Ro 
Super ditto. .......+004 + 00 
Superfine Dress Vest . is 0 
Super ditto. ......... Wo 
Llama and Beaver Paleto ° 20 
Suit of Livery... ..cccoccecscccccccccsccccccccs ss MUM OID © 
GENTLEMEN'S OWN MATERIALS MADE UP, 
Clerical and Professional Robes made to Order, 
LIST OF PRICES SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 

WORKING MEN, £ 3.4, 
Fustian Jackets .... .ccccccsescosccece --from 011 0 
Good ditto Trouse from 0 9 6 
Ditto ditto Vests. -from 0 6 0 
Ditto ditto Coats.......eeseee ceeeeees -from 015 0 
Doeskin Trousers... ... énesecdee a .-from 014 0 
Black C'oth Vests.... .-from 0 8 6 
Ditto Dress Coats .... from 115 0 
Ditto Frock Coats ..0..cccccseseccvee .-from 2 0 0 
BEND TUM on ccccccccccvesceseces ececececocoes from 110 0 


Silk Vests and other Fancy Goods in like proportion. 
WORKING MEN’S OWN MATERIALS MADE UP, 


N.B.—If purchasers will examine and take into consideration 
the quality of our workmanship, we pledge ourselves to com- 
pete with the Sweaters and Slopsellers. 


ALL WORK DONE ON THE PREMISES, 
Remeinber the Address, 
THE WORKING TAILORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
34, CASTLE-STREET EAST, OXFORD-STREET, 
OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON, LONDON, 


LUXURIANT AND BEAUTIFUL HAIR, WHISKERS, &, 
OF all the Preparations introduced for the pro 


duction of Mustachoes, Whiskers, Eyebrows, &ec., none 
have gained such a world-wide celebrity and immense sale # 
ROSALIE COUPELLE’S PARISIAN POMADE, It is em 
nently successful in nourishing, curling, and beaut the 
Hair, checking and preventing greyness in all its e 
strengthening weak Hair, preventing its falling off, &c., &e. For 
the reproduction of Hair in baldness, from whatever cause, and 
at whatever age, it stands unrivailed. One trial only is solicited 
to prove the fact. It is an elegantly-scented preparation ; and 
sufficieat for three month’s use will be sent post-free, on receipt 
of Twenty-four postage-stamps. 


AUTHENTIC TESTIMONIALS AND OPINIONS. 

Miss Young, Truro, writes:—‘** It has quite restored my halt, 
which I had lost for years, notwithstanding'I had tried the many 
ludicrously-styled meeses of the day.” 

Mr. Bull, Brill, says :—“ Lam happy to say, after everything 
else failed, yours has had the desired effect ; the greyness is quite 
checked.” 

Dr. Erasmus Wilson :—“ [tis vastly superior to all the clam 
greasy compounds now sold under various mysterious titles found 
pretences, which I have at different times analysed, 1 
uniformly injurious, being either scented, or coloured 
highly deleterious ingredient. There are, however, 80 povee Ad 
positions a-foot, that persons reluctantly place confidence 
it may be justly bestowed.” the 

For the Nursery it is indispensable, as forming in infaney 
basis of a good head of hair. 


DO NOT CUT YOUR CORNS, BUT CURE THEM. 

Also, will be sent(free) on receipt of thirteen stamps, ke. It 
speedy, and lasting cure for soft or hard corns, bunions, 
cures in three days, and is never-failing. and three 

Mrs. Hughes, Sunbury:—* It cured four corns @ That 
bunions amazingly quick, and is the best and safest thing 
ever met with.” 

Address, Miss COUPELLE, 35, Ely-place, Holborn, Landes 
— ————— ———— 
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Sante 





women who are desirous of entering the Association, may send 
| them to Mrs, Hanson, 31, Red Lion-square, for examination 





Parish of St. Clement Danes, iu the City of Westminster 
September 14, 1850, 
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